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\ BRAND-NEW CUSTOMER used the tele- 
phone this morning. Betty Sue called 
up that nice little girl around the 
corner, 

very day, hundreds of Betty Sues 
speak their first sentences inio the 
telephone. Just little folks, with casual, 
friendly greetings to each other. Yet 
their calls are handled as quickly and 
efficiently as if they concerned the 
most important affairs of Mother and 


Daddy. For there is no distinction 


Ly, 


in telephone service. Its benefits are 
available to all — old and young, rich 
and poor alike. To Betty Sue, the 
telephone may some day become 
commonplace. But it is never that to 
the workers in the Bell System. 

There is constant, never-ending 
search for ways to improve the speed, 
clarity and efliciency of your telephone 
calls... to provide the most =, 
service, and the best, at the 


lowest possible cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


and under the Act of March 8, 1879 
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persis The Shape of Things 


DITORIALS: 
GOVERNOR EARLE, ACCORDING TO THE PRESS, 


5 THE SUPREME COURT GOING LIBERAL ? 367 
ms has written a letter to The Nation, in response to our 
(HE SITDOWN HYSTERIA 368 ; 
editorial last week, in which he gives at length his rea 
MUSSOLINI WEIGHS HIS CHANCES 369 


sons for supporting the state Board of Censors in its re 
LAWS TO THROTTLE LABOR by Paul W. Ward 370 fusal to allow the film ‘Spain in Flames” to be shown in 
Pennsylvania. We have not yet received the complete 
text of Governor Earle’s letter. As soon as we do we 
shall comment on it—probably in the next issue. Mean- 
VOLCANO UNDER ENGLAND bv Robert Dell 273 while we learn that he has ordered fifty tickets for a 
: private showing of the film. We await developments 


LIBERTY AND DEATH IN PUERTO RICO 
by Oswald Garrison Villard 37] 





NEBRASKA'S FIGHT FOR SURVIVAI 
by Maxwell S. Stewart 375 * 


THE LOWEST BRANCH _ by Heywood Broun 370) crimes involving rape and murder have been committed 
and flamboyantly reported in the press. The latest was 
BOOKS AND THE ARTS: the killing in New York of an artists’ model and her 
GEOMETRY'S FOURTH ANGLE mother and a roomer in their apartment. The older of 
by Joseph Wood Krutch 380 the two women had been attacked before being strangled. 


In each case the combination of sex and murder with 


MOUS AT . ») 

a - the other morbid and horrifying details that emerge from 

HEALTHY, WEALTHY, AND WISE? such crimes has insured a maximum of lurid headlines, 

by Maxwell Geismar 383 pictures, lavish news spreads. We have had the usual 

AMERICAN JEWS IN CHICAGO by Philip Rahy 394 crop of editorial demands for summary action, attacks 
upon the parole system, and clamor for new forms of 

HEALTH INSURANCE by James Rorty 38> punishment. But only one recent writer as far as we 


MASTER MARINER by Hugo Van Arx 326 know has hit the mark squarely. That writer is Hey- 
wood Broun, who questioned in the New York World- 
Telegram whether the lurid talents displayed by his col- 
leagues, the headline writers and crime reporters, may 
NEW NOVELS by Caroline Smith 388 not have helped to spread the infection. It is a known 
fact that crimes come in “waves.”” It would be interesting 


IRELAND AND THE “TROUBLE” 
by Horace Gregory 387 





a a *8° to know how much these epidemics are stimulated by 
stories which advertise the horrid thrills accompanying 

— the more violent and abnormal varieties of crime. We 

Editors recommend—without much hope—a little restraint within 

TREDA Gwe JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH the newspaper offices, even at the expense of newsstand 
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Associate Editors ™ 

MARGARET MARSHALL MAXWELL S. STEWART 

Editorial Associates WHAT HAS AMBASSADOR CLAUDE BOWERS 
HEYWOOD BROUN ALVIN JOHNSON been doing all this time in his retreat at Hendaye? This 
OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD question comes to our mind in connection with Secre- 
Hugs Ven Ars, Business Monager. Walter F. Grecainges, tary Hull's Plea last week for an increase in the State 
Circulation Manager. Muriel C. Gray, Advertising Manager Department S budget. No doubt Secretary Hull was en- 
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tirely right in stressing—we quote the Associated Press 
—that “‘it was vital to have able representatives, especi- 
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ally in the disturbed portions of the world,” and that 
“it was important for American foreign representatives 
to discover what was going on behind the scenes and 
foresee trouble.” Which leads us to ask again: What has 
Ambassador Bowers been doing all this time? Why ts 
he not in Valencia, the seat of the legal Spanish govern 
ment, where he would be a position to send intelli 
gent reports back to his government, and protect Amcri- 
can life and property? Why does he leave a young Third 
Secretary in charge of affairs in the pert of the world 
where the most momentous events are happening today? 
We are certain the answer does not lie in the views of 
Mr. Bowers himself. Mr. Bowers cares so much about 
democracy that even from Spain he sends an interview 
to Esquire saying that the Founding Fa asi feared to 
admit ‘‘real democracy”’ into the American Constitution 
The hopes for real democracy in Spain center today in 
Valencia. Can it be the State Department which believes 
that to have an American ambassador at Valencia, where 
he belongs, might be construed as favoring the Loyalist 
Spanish government? If so, it is another instance of the 
timorousness which keeps the State Department from ob 
serving even the traditional legalities of international 


relations. 
* 


WHEN THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT FINDS IT 
necessary to adopt as drastic a measure as seizing the 
property of farmers who do not meet their production 
quotas, the food situation is serious indeed. The German 
peasant does not relish compulsion any more than any 
other farmer. And under normal circumstances pea sants 
inywhere will produce as much as possible in order to 
obtain the necessities of life. Resort to compulsion by the 
government would seem to verify the reports that the 
peasants were deliberately refusing to deliver food at the 
ruinous prices offered them. It remains to be seen whether 
the peasants do not have the whip hand. The threat to 
take over the land and rent it out to peasants who are 
more loyal to Nazi economics may prove temporarily 
effective. But there is a difference between meeting the 
legal requirements and the intelligent use of agricultural 
resources necessary in a modern state. No government 
in get a full measure of production out of any sector 
if its population by coercive measures 


rv 


LAST WEEK THE DRAMA CRITICS’ CIRCLE 
awarded its second annual prize for the best new Ameti- 
an play of the year to “High Tor,” by Maxwell Ander 
son, whose ‘“Winterset’’ was chosen last year. On the last 
ballot “High Tor” 
eighteen critics present It is an imaginative comedy 
dealing with a young hermit living on a cliff overlooking 
the Hudson who has held out against the agents of an 
industrial company wanting to buy his land but who 


received the votes of fourteen of the 


after conversing with the shades of 


finally concludes 
Hendrik Hudson's men, that it is useless to resist the spirit 
of the age. Many will agree that the play is less powerful 
than “Winterset,” but it 1s very agrecably worked out in 
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a spirit suggestive of the later Shakespearean comedies 
Three votes went to “Johnny Johnson,” a satiric trag 
comedy dealing with the adventures of a “fool of God 
during the last war and set to music by Kurt Weil. |; 
was generally thought interesting in conception but not 
completely realized. A lone vote was cast for “Daught 
of Atreus,”” a remarkable retelling in classical terms 
the Iphigenia story. The popularity of ‘High Tor’ n 
be taken as something of a portent in the history of 
temporary taste 


* 


THE NEW INDIAN CONSTITUTION HAS STRUCK 
an obstacle in the refusal of Indian National Con 
leaders to form governments in the six provinces ir 
which their party holds a majority of seats in the | 
latures. The issue is a fundamental one. Speaking 
the Congress leaders, Gandhi asked for a definite pr 
ise from the provincial governors that the “spe 
powers” granted them by the constitution would 

be invoked to weaken the authority of the elect 
government. The governors have taken the posit 
that the granting of such an assurance would be against 
the spirit and intent of the constitution. In this they 
are probably correct, since the constitution seems to have 
been carefully framed to give the Indian people the 
illusion of self-government without the substance. At fi 

it was thought the Congress Party would boycott the ele: 
tions, in which case Britain’s task would have been com 
paratively easy. But after taking part in the elections a: 
getting a majority in six out of the eleven “self-govern 
ing’ provinces, the party is now in a position to check 
mate British plans. The energetic and wise leadership 
of Jawaharlal Nehru has at last put the Congress Party 
in a positi6n where it can demand real concessions fron 
the British government. 


*« 


WE LEND OUR SUPPORT TO SENATOR NY! 
in his pending resolution which calls upon the State 
Department to give an official opinion on whether Ger 
many and Italy are at war with Spain. When a well 
equipped army of 40,000 men crosses the frontier into a 
neighboring country and attacks its capital, there is at 
least reason for us to ask whether or not the countries 
are at war. In theory, the Neutrality Act is supposed t 
apply to both sides in an international conflict. To app); 
it to one side only, and to continue sending munitions ti 
the other side, is both unjust and dangerous. The sugges 
tion, which apparently emanated from official circles, that 
“volunteers” from many countries are fighting in Spain 
and that it might be difficult to establish their official 
connections has no basis in fact. Officers of the Italian 
regular army have been captured by Spanish government 
troops. Italian and German passport and currency regu 
lations make it impossible for any considerable number 
of individuals to leave cither of the fascist countries 
without official knowledge and assistance. We do not 
happen to share Senator Nye’s faith in an isolationist 
neutrality as a means of keeping us out of war. But it is 
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mportant to prevent a measure designed to maintain 
seace from becoming a screen behind which the United 
States is covertly aiding the fascist powers. 


*« 


THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON EUROPEAN 
operatives, which has just made its report, did not find 
the European cooperative movement to be a short cut to 
Utopia. But it did find a well-established, efficient method 
f distribution which returned a substantial saving to its 
members. It also found that the cooperatives were Carry- 

g on social and educational activities of profound im- 
portance. Nowhere was there any evidence that the co- 
operatives were supplanting private enterprise. On the 
contrary, competition between the two was found to be 
mutually beneficial. Members of the commission differed 
sharply regarding the future of the movement in this 
ountry. Some felt that the efficiency of American mer- 
handising methods, the lack of a strong labor movement, 
ind the absence of a desire for thrift made it unlikely 
that consumers’ cooperatives would ever gain a foothold 
n the United States. Others felt that the cooperative 
nethod offered hope of saving “the American idea” 
igainst the threat of “‘powerful forces in a rapidly chang- 
ing world.” Rejecting both of these views as extreme, 
the majority of the commission agreed that the movement 
had a real contribution to make in this country although 
perhaps not as great a one as it already has made in the 
nore favorable atmosphere of Europe. With this view 
we should be inclined to agree. 






; * 
F THE DUPLESSIS GOVERNMENT OF QUEBEC 
y : has revealed its essentially fascist character by push- 


ng through one of the most repressive measures ever 

adopted on the North American continent. With a view 

to stamping out the “Communist menace,” a law has 

been enacted providing for the padlocking of any house 
I yf building used for the dissemination of “Communist 
| propaganda” and prohibiting the sale or circulation of 
r all newspapers, periodicals, pamphlets, and other docu- 
ments “propagating or tending to propagate commu- 
a nism.’ Under the new law it will be illegal for a resident 
i of Quebec to discuss communism in his own home. While 
the act contains extended definitions of a “house,” a 
“person,” and an “owner,” there is no attempt at a 
definition of “communism” or “bolshevism.” Mr. 
Duplessis did not clarify the terms when in the debate 
he spoke vaguely of the “movements with anarchistic 
tendencies” which had found their way into the province 
after creating much “‘disorder and misery.”” The truth is 
that Quebec has neither a Communist nor an Anarchist 
movement worthy of a moment's consideration. Even 
the C. C. F., Canada’s semi-socialistic party, has never 
been able to gain a foothold in the province. What pro- 
gressive opposition there is has come from isolated 
labor groups which are without real political strength. 
Mr. Duplessis is no doubt aiming to smash these groups. 
Someone should tell him that even milder attempts in 
America have proved to be boomerangs. 







Is the Supreme Court 
Going Liberal? 


O MANY the decisions which the Supreme Court 

handed down last Monday will be proof that the 

court has gone liberal. The court upheld by unan- 
imous opinions two fairly important New Deal measures 
—the Railway Labor Act and the new Frazier-Lemke 
Farm Mortgage Moratorium Act. In the fieid of state 
powers it upheld by a seven-to-two decision a Washing- 
ton state tax on materials used in the construction of the 
Grand Coulee dam; by a five-to-four decision, the Vir- 
ginia state milk-control law; above all, by a similar vote, 
the Washington state minimum-wage law. 

We do not want to be ungracious and eternally dis- 
satisfied. We rejoice with the railroad workers, farmers, 
women laundry workers, and scrubwomen who are af- 
fected by these decisions. We welcome the change of mind 
by Justice Roberts which transformed a liberal minority of 
four in the Tipaldo case (New York minimum-wage 
law) into a majority of five in the present case of the 
West Coast Hotel Company vs. Parrish. Nevertheless, no 
clear mind today will be lulled into optimism because 
some needed legislation has finally been validated, or be- 
cause a “bad” judge seems to have become a “good” 
judge. The real issues are more momentous—the fate of 
the President’s court proposal, the fate of a constitutional 
amendment, the fate, in short, of judicial supremacy. 

Two things stand out as one seeks to view the deci- 
sions in some perspective. One is the sense of having 
read Chief Justice Hughes’s opinion in the minimum- 
wage case somewhere before—until one realizes that its 
tone is the tone of the liberal decisions in the first stage 
of the New Deal, the tone of the Appalachian coals case, 
the Nebbia milk-controi case, the Minnesota moratorium 
case. In all of them there is a judicial tolerance of legis- 
lative judgment and a sense of economic realities. The 
second thing is the bitterness of Justice Sutherland’s dis- 
sent in the minimum-wage case, and the rancor of his 
obvious reference to Justice Stone’s remarks in his AAA 
dissent as having “offended the proprieties’” and being 
“ill-considered and mischievous.” When the veneer that 
coats the surface of Supreme Court intercourse wears as 
thin as that, one may feel assured that it has been sub- 
jected to some rough handling. Even more important, 
however, than Justice Sutherland’s personal allusions is 
the flat and uncompromising quality of the short treatise 
on constitutional interpretation with which he prefaces 
his discussion of the Washington minimum-wage law. 
Here one may find, as explicitly as anywhere in the annals 
of the court, what we might call the Hussite view of 
inflexible constitutional construction. “Burn me if you 
will: I can do no other.” There is a grim sort of courage 
in this dissent of Sutherland’s, the courage of the diehard 
tory in a bewildering world of economic change. 

Thus it would seem that the issue is now drawn in the 
court between the new liberal majority of five and the 
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tory minority of four. But here we must enter so many 
caveals and make so many qualifications as to leave this 
view finally untenable. First, nothing crucial has been de- 
cided on the federal power. The two unanimous opinions 
dealing with federal powers prove nothing but a hope 
that they may be a prelude to something more important. 
The railroads come so clearly within the scope of the 


commerce power that the only fact which 1s striking 
about Justi C 
followed him in upholding the provisions even for 


Stone's opinion is that the rest of the court 


backshop” employees. As for the Frazier-Lemke Act, 
the redrafting sought laboriously to meet the court’s 
objections in its decision of two years ago. 

Even in the realm of state power we must keep our 
fingers crossed. The liberal margin of advantage is the 
margin of Justice Roberts’s very changeable mind. That 
is not a sturdy enough peg on which to hang the garment 
of one’s hopes. The issue involved, moreover, is one :n 
which the court had previously created a no man’s land 
where neither the federal nor the state governments could 
act; and since public opinion, like nature, abhors a vacuum, 
a storm of protest over the Tipaldo decision had swept 
the country and included even Alfred Landon and Hamil- 
ton Fish. What the new decision proves is that Justice 
Roberts is responsive to such considerations, and that Jus- 
tice Hughes in the present agony of the judicial power 
has not stopped short of deliberately overruling the prece- 
dent of the Adkins case. 

Thus we must conclude that the real lessons of Mon- 
day's decisions are two. We find, first of all, that our 
economic fate and our judicial fortunes are still subject 
to the caprice of the odd man on the court. We find, 
secondly, that whatever we may say or think of judicial 
independence, the Supreme Court does actually in its 
functioning operate within the ambit of political consid- 
erations. Such a day of decisions would not have been 
possible before the court faced the threat of the Presi- 
dent's reorganization proposal. Its new liberalism, like 
the new-found fidelity of the frightened bridegroom, 
may without disrespect be called a shotgun liberalism. 

The logic of the history of the Hughes court is to 
be found, however, not in the psychological realm but in 
the crises of the economic order, Three stages may be 
traced. In the first, that of the economic crisis of Hoover's 
closing and Roosevelt's opening years, the court was 
caught up in the general sense of fear, and its decisions 
were ficxible. As the Roosevelt government undertook 
more and more stringent industrial controls and as the 
economic crisis lessened, the second stage became a crisis 
of Congressional control: and here the court majority set 
its face rigorously against any untoward controls that 
might disturb the vested interests. Out of reaction against 
this stand the movement to liberalize both the court and 
the Constitution has grown up—a movement whose first 
fruits have been the President's proposal. Thus the third 
stage is the crisis of the judicial supremacy. And in this 
crisis the two balance-of-power justices, Hughes and Rob- 
erts, are turning toward liberalism. 

Whether it is a true liberalism, the coming Wagner Act 
decisions will tell. 
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The Sitdown Hysteria 


HE sitdown has reached the point where peop). 

no longer reason about it: they can only gis 

spluttering expression to their hopes and terror 
Witness the newspaper campaign against it. Witness th 
hysteria of the utterances from the pulpit and in th 
microphone. Witness the flat assertions and denials 
the sitdown’s legality, made in most cases without f 
or research. Witness, as a sort of symbcl of the wl 
tumult, the telegram sent to Vice-President Garner by 
a group of Boston citizens headed by ex-President Lowel 
of Harvard, calling the sitdown “armed insurrection 
anarchy, mob rule, and ruthless dictatorship.” 

Hitler's aphorism, ‘We think with our blood,” seems 
on the point of receiving dangerous confirmation. The 
abdication of reason is nothing new in American lif: 
We have seen it happen in time of war and during ver 
crucial Presidential elections. But when reason abdicates 
so completely because American labor has gone about its 
Organizing task—that must be seen as an index of the 
rapidly mounting psychological tensions within the ner 
vous system of the capitalist democratic state. 

How shall we confront the sitdown hysteria? Muct 
of it has undoubtedly been drummed up by the news 
papers and their industrial allies. But we must not for 
get that there must have been some fears there in the 
American mind which could be drummed up. For the 
most violent and lawless people in the world, Ameri 
cans cling amazingly to their “law and order” myth. W: 
live in a complicated and fragile civilization, where it 
is conceivable that a violent wrench might send the whole 
structure toppling. Many of us have the feeling that 
what separates us from anarchy is principally the accu 
mulated crust of convention, otherwise known as “law.’ 
Like the Britisher in the jungle who clings desperately 
to the amenities of London life, we are jealous of an) 
infraction of law—especially of property law, which 1s 
the fabric of a capitalist order. If we yield an inch we 
surrender all. It is only in these terms that we can under 
stand the hysteria of Mr. Lowell and his comrades. 

This is the psychological core. The rest is technique 
and self-hypnosis. As such, let us not underestimate its 
force. It has been strong enough to put even progres- 
sive Congressmen on the defensive. It has been strong 
enough to worry Mr. Roosevelt. It has been strong 
enough finally to force Mr. Lewis into ordering the with 
drawal of the automobile workers from the Chrysler plants 

We believe Mr. Lewis was wise and statesman-like in 
his action. He has in many instances shown his sensitive 
ness to the worker's mind. But here is proof of his sen 
sitiveness to the middle-class mind as well, ridden by 
property fears as it is. It is another instance also of the 
restraint which the whole C. I. O. movement has thus 
far shown. But restraint or no restraint, it is not a hard 
guess that the newspapers and industrialists will continue 
their crusade of hysteria. Their success thus far should 
do much to dampen the premature rejoicings of liberals 
after the Roosevelt reelection, when it was said on all 
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sides that the press was no longer a decisive force in our 
-ulture. Where labor and the lower middle class can 
hold together, as on the Roosevelt campaign issue and, 
to an extent, on the Supreme Court issue, the advan- 
tage of the press can be overcome. But where an issue 
irises on which labor and the middle class can be split, 
then trust to the press to seek a way of splitting them. 

What makes the press so anxious? We come here to 
the sitdown not as symbol of fear but as social reality. 
The sitdown as a strike technique has, of course, enor- 
mous advantages that have several times been described 
in The Nation. But its great strength lies in the fact that 
it is part of a complex, which can be roughly summarized 
as the C. I. O., John L. Lewis, and the sitdown—in short, 
a new movement, a new leader, a new technique. It is this 
combination that is bringing accessions to the ranks of 
organized labor so fast that the resources of the C. I. O. 
an scarcely keep pace with them. It is this complex that 
the newspapers and the industrialists fear and are fight- 
ing: they merely single out what seems to them the most 
vulnerable part of it, the sitdown. 

We believe that the American people will come to 
accept the sitdown, with limitations, as a legitimate tech- 
lique, just as we expressed our belief last week that 
American law would eventually sanction it. But whether 
)¢ not it continues as a technique is not of transcending 
importance. What is important is the proof that the new 
American labor movement is alert enough to reach out 
for new techniques and wise enough to weigh gravely 
their social utility. 


Mussolini Weighs His 
Chances 


IDE difference of opinion exists as to whether 

Mussolini has promised not to send more 

volunteers into Spain. The dispatches contra- 
lict one another. Part of the difficulty arises from the 
fact that if Mussolini told London and Paris he would 
ontinue to break the non-intervention agreement, they 
would like to keep it a secret as long as possible, whereas 
f he undertook to refrain from further shipments he 
would like to keep it a secret as long as possible. For the 
realist, however, the question is not what Mussolini 
promises, for he has many times broken his promises. 
The question is what he will do. 

It is highly probable that Mussolini sent into Spain 
0.000 or more Italian soldiers in advance of the date 
mn which the foreign patrol of Spain was to become 
effective, in complete certainty that this large force, co- 
)perating with Germans and Moors, would quickly carry 
Franco to victory. This certainty broke down when the 
Italians turned and ran on the Guadalajara front. The 
rout was an embarrassment to Mussolini abroad and will 
plague him at home. The news of 2,000 or 3,000 dead 
ind as many prisoners must trickle through to Italian 
towns and hamlets and cause the people to murmur. 
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Yet there is no doubt that Mussolini's domestic situation 
would still allow him to dispatch more men to Spain. 

But will 50,000 or 100,000 more and even better 
Italian soldiers secure a Fascist triumph in Spain? Musso- 
lini is hard-boiled and this is the great problem now 
tormenting him. Every month the Loyalist army improves. 
Spain might become a bottomless maw swallowing di- 
vision after division of Italian soldiers. Even Musso- 
lini’s possibilities and temper have limits. The Guadala- 
jara battle yielded enough Italian equipment for several 
government brigades, and there is no guaranty that en- 
suing battles will not again restock Valencia’s supply 
depots. The Spanish government has won supremacy in 
the air. Its tanks, too, have become a tremendous fighting 
factor, and now the Loyalist fleet, long bottled up in 
Cartagena, has sallied forth to harass the enemy. 

There is no longer any way by which Mussolini can 
produce a speedy victory for himself in Spain. Can he, 
before Abyssinia is completely subdued and before it 
has yielded him any of the expected profits, take on a 
war for a year or more in Spain? Here international com- 
plications enter the picture. Italy's 60,000 or more sol- 
diers sufficed to bring the French Radical Socialists into 
line and enabled the Blum Ministry to take a firm stand 
against the Italian invasion. Nobody knows at what point 
the British will stop wavering. Will it be when Mussolini 
has 150,000 or 200,000 troops in Spain? The Duce must 
reckon with the probability that the deeper he sinks into 
Spain the more foreign resistance he will meet. 

Finally, it appears that Mussolini is not quite as sure 
as he would like to be of Germany. The New York news- 
papers, the Times even more noticeably than the Herald 
Tribune, are reporting the involved international situation 
with woeful inadequacy. But it scems that Hitler sent 
20,000 troops and then stopped. The Nazi dailies did 
not suppress stories of the Guadalajara débicle, and that, 
in a totalitarian state, has significance. Germany and Italy 
are both close enough to Spain to send by air 500 air- 
planes, which would make a vast difference and might 
turn the tide. Yet Germany has lately been less interested. 
Is this because of a tacit understanding that when Eng- 
land succeeds in pushing Mussolini out, Germany will 
share some of Franco’s concessions? Perhaps. But these 
speculations become increasingly less impressive. England 
is caught in this contradiction: without the Italians Franco 
certainly cannot win, and with the Italians England will 
not be stage manager. 

Has Hitler despaired of a Fascist victory in Spain? 
Will Mussolini give up the attempt now? The stakes in 
this Spanish struggle are very large, and the decision 
is probably one of the weightiest that Mussolini has ever 
been called upon to make. The Fascists cannot readily 
admit failure in Spain. On the other hand, Hitler and 
Mussolini, though they may behave like “mad men” 
when the occasion requires, are calculating. Hitler espe- 
cially has his army chiefs to reckon with. In this crisis 
of uncertainty, just a bit more certainty in London and 
Paris could quickly decide Mussolini that he had had 
enough of Spain. What a difference it would make in 
Europe! And still the democracies muddle. 
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WASHINGTON WEEKLY 


BY PAUL W. WARD 


Laws to Throttle Labor 


Washington, March 27 
ON’T waste much time worrying over reports 
D= rumors that Congress, in response to the 
current, intensive campaign of employer associa- 
tions, is going to enact some labor-throttling legislation 
such as acts requiring incorporation of unions or outlaw- 
ing sitdown strikes. Look, instead, to the state legisla- 
tures. That’s where the dirty work will be done and al- 
ready is being attempted. A case in point is the Penn- 
sylvania Labor Relations Act, which Donald Richberg 
recently drafted for the benefit of anti-union employers in 
that state and now, Max Stern writes in the Scripps- 
Howard papers, is urging, as one of Roosevelt's close 
advisers, as a pattern for new federal legislation. 

There are several reasons why no legislation directly 
inimical to organized labor is likely to come out of Con- 
gress. In the first place, the Supreme Court, when it 
rules on the Wagner Act tomorrow or a week or so hence, 
probably will knock the props out from under any plans 
that might be in the offing for extension of federal 
jurisdiction over labor relations; that certainly will be 
true if it holds the NLRB has no jurisdiction over manu- 
facturing enterprises. Second, and more important, here 
in Washington organized labor can bring to bear against 
anti-labor legislation a concentrated and effective opposi- 
tion made immeasurably stronger by the fact that there 
are federal officials, members of Congress, and journal- 
ists here who have a thorough grasp of the subject and 
can illuminate all the nefarious purposes lying behind 
the weasel words that embroider such legislation. In the 
third place, Roosevelt is at the moment wholly preoccu- 
pied with getting his court-reform bill through Congress 
and cannot afford to alienate labor support. 

However, when the Supreme Court path to an extension 
of federal jurisdiction in the labor field is cleared, we may 
expect that efforts will be made in Congress to set up 
for all industries substantially the same machinery for 
peaceful adjustment of labor disputes as exists for dis- 
putes in the railroad industry. There is no good reason 
why such legislation should be resisted if it is firmly 
rooted in the Wagner Act and directed primarily at pro- 
tecting labor's rights rather than at prevention of strikes 
and other industrial stoppages. But all proposals for ex- 
tending the railway mediation set-up to labor relations 
in general will have to be subjected to a rigorous curry- 
combing by experts in search of those tricky phrases which 
labor's foes will seek to insert. 

An example of this sort of thing is the Maritime Medi- 
ation bill which one of the Roosevelt field marshals, Sena- 
tor Guffey of Pennsylvania, has introduced in Congress. 


There are only a few important labor bills in Congres: 
that have a chance of enactment, and among them the 
Guffey bill is unquestionably the worst. Its quality :; 
exemplified in a new concept it introduces in collective 
bargaining through a provision requiring that employee 
representatives in the maritime trades must be native 
born or fully naturalized citizens. The Senator, or what 
ever group of ship-line attorneys framed the bill for 
him, would have saved words and misunderstandings if 
he had, instead, written into the bill a proviso saying 
that “under no conditions shall Harry Bridges, guiding 
spirit of the new maritime labor movement on the Wes: 
Coast, be permitted to represent the workers.” Mere 
a skeletonized enumeration of all the flaws and pitfall: 
in the Guffey bill would fill several pages. It rejects al 
the good features of the Railway Mediation Act, adopt: 
all its worst features, and then intensifies them. Its em 
phasis is on stopping strikes at any cost. It provides for 
compulsory mediation and then delivers the whole prob 
lem of labor relations into the hands of courts, juries, and 
district attorneys, instead of turning it over to some suct 
group of experts as the NLRB, which under the bil 
would be deprived of jurisdiction over the maritime in- 
dustry. The adjustment board that the Guffey bill woulc 
create would be loaded against labor with twenty em 
ployer representatives against sixteen labor representa. 
tives. Virtually every union-busting dodge that lawyer: 
have been able to contrive has been built into Guffey’s 
bill and hidden there under blankets of language whict 
give the whole measure an air of complete reasonableness 
and liberality. 

Fortunately, there are men in Washington able to 1a 
bare such traps for labor and put the unions on guard 
But this is less true in the state capitals. For example 
there is pending in the Wisconsin legislature a bill muct 
like the Wagner Act, and employer groups are ganging 
up to fill it with weasel words. According to reports ir 
labor circles, Governor La Follette has succumbed to their 
sweet reasonableness to such a point that he is backing 
some of their amendments, including one which pro- 
vides the entering wedge for compulsory incorporation 
of unions under the guise of requiring registration for 
the purpose of eliminating company unions, which the 
law already outlaws. There are baby Wagner acts pend 
ing in Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey—anc 
others in the drafting process in California and Ohio- 
that will have to be guarded meticulously against suct 
encumbrances and worse ones that corporation lawyer: 
will try to insert in them. It can be done. The Utah legis 
lature a few days ago adopted a state Wagner Act that 
follows the federal measure almost word for word and 
in some of its provisions is even more specific; Utah is 
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the first state to enact a law complementing the National 
Labor Relations Act. There is an atrocious bill pending 
in Minnesota, introduced by State Senator Galvin ap- 
parently for the purpose of heading off a measure such 
as Utah puts into effect on July 1. Also pending in state 
legislatures are numerous bills to outlaw sitdown strikes, 
require unions to incorporate, force them to file annual 
reports covering their activities, finances, and membership 
lists. Such measures, however, do not appear to be making 
much headway. Union-incorporation bills have just been 
licked in Missouri and Oregon. 

Pennsylvania probably will be the first state to follow 
Utah’s example in the enactment of a law paralleling the 
National Labor Relations Act. The bill which Richberg 
drafted for that purpose on behalf of employers in the 
state has been thoroughly emasculated by henchmen of the 
Earle administration, including Lieutenant Governor 
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Tom Kennedy, secretary-treasurer of the United Mine 
Workers, who enlisted the aid of federal experts in 
disemboweling Richberg’s scheme. What is left is only 
a polite little bill that says the state Mediation Service 
should do its best to see that labor disputes are settled 
by peaceful negotiation. The way remains clear for a 
state Wagner Act. Richberg’s bill was intended to take 
the place of such an act. In essence, it was nothing more 
than the National Association of Manufacturers’ com- 
pulsory-mediation proposal incorporating all the media- 
tion devices of the railway act. But this bill, which is 
now being held up as a model for federal legislation to 
preserve the industrial peace, contained none of the Rail- 
way Labor Act’s provisions outlawing company unions, es- 
tablishing majority rule, and prohibiting employers from 
having any part or voice in questions concerning the 
workers’ rights to self-organization 


Liberty a nd Death in Puerto Rico 


BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


Mr. Villard’s Issues and Men has been omitted this 
week in order to make room for the first of two articles 
n conditions in Puerto Rico. The second will appear 
" xt week. | 


HE needless bloodshed in Ponce, Puerto Rico, due 
in part to official blundering, which has just cost 
ten lives, again forces to the front the question 
f the independence of that island. I was told by officials 
before I left New York, and again on my arrival in San 
Juan, that the independence movement was negligible, 
being confined to a few reckless hotheads, and that the 
Nationalist Party has an enrolment of only 5,000, made 
ip largely of boys of fifteen and sixteen. Since the riot, 
1ewspaper comment in this country echoes the state- 
nent that there is no real Nationalist movement. Senator 
Barcelo, president of the Liberal Party, now in New 
York City, repeated this in an interview after the riots. 
Yet after my visit to the island I feel that independence 
>and will remain the foremost issue in Puerto Rico, and 
this without any regard whatever for the Nationalist 
Party, its scanty numbers and the immaturity of its mem- 
bers. The Nationalist agitation is in the air and will con- 
tinue to be so because independence for Puerto Rico 1s 
ynonymous with economic freedom and security. Talk 
it would largely cease if Puerto Rico could obtain 
istice at the hands of the United States; if its lands were 
turned back to the people on fair and just terms; if the 
tranglehold of foreign capitalists upon the island could 
be broken; and if there were some assurance of decent 
living conditions for the mass of the peons, who today, 
working in the cane fields, earn the starvation wage of 
$105 a year. 
Statements of conditions in the island have been pub 


lished, republished, broadcast, and trumpeted about for 
decades without moving the Congress or the Presidents 
of the United States to do anything radical. It is a bitter 
fact that although in 1898 we promised the island the 
“American standard of life,” no thorough reorganization 
plan was ever undertaken until our own sufferings in 
the depression compelled our government to act for 
Puerto Rico as for every other part of the Union. Gov 
ernor Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., told the truth about the 
horrible conditions when he was there, but it was only 
the New Deal—which he denounced—that accepted the 
challenge. Under the direction of the Department of the 
Interior a comprehensive relief and reconstruction pro- 
gram is under way. 

It is not enough. Nor can it move swiftly enough to 
end the despair which comes to thoughtful minds when 
they study the problem. Many, many Puerto Ricans are 
thinking seriously and talking quietly, without public 
agitation, about independence—continental Americans 
living on the island, too—because they say that the pres- 
ent situation cannot continue, that it is getting worse, 
despite the Puerto Rican Relief Administration's work. 
These people do not hate the United States. They are 
not actuated by a theoretical belief in what Woodrow 
Wilson defined as the right of small nations and peoples 
everywhere to their own way of life. They know the 
risks of independence, the dangers from unscrupulous, 
self-seeking politicians of the Latin American variety; 
they know that if the island leaves the United States and 
is excluded from the American tariff system it will face 
economic ruin. Yet their minds turn constantly to inde- 
pendence because they sce no hope for Puerto Rico as 
long as it is a dependency, ruled imperialistically by a 
Congress which will never be able to understand the 
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Latin American point of view, temperament, or cultural 
aspirations. They say, “We are not Anglo-Saxons but 
Latins, and the two will never mix; the Congress will 
never be able to govern us justly.” 

They gladly acknowledge that Puerto Rico has profited 
in many respects from American rule. They have good 
roads; 48 per cent of the budget goes to education (and 
that is still not enough); the railroads are much im- 
proved; the health of the people, shocking as the sta- 
tistics reveal it to be, is yet better than it was under the 
Spaniards. Medical centers are being established all over 
the island; the university has developed remarkably; 
San Juan has been beautified, modernized, and given ex- 
cellent docks; all the cities are much cleaner. But still 
the fundamental conditions which have reduced the 
Puerto Ricans to economic slavery are worse than when 
the Spaniards left the island, for the lands of the small 
farmers are steadily being lost, and the vast sugar profits 
leave the island to be spent by absentee shareholders in 
Spain and the United States. Four American sugar cor- 
porations own almost half the sugar lands and pro- 
duce almost half the sugar crop. In the seventeen 
years from 1917 to 1935, the net earnings of the three 
largest absentee-owned sugar companies totaled $79,- 
275,000, and “practically all these net returns,” the 
Puerto Rican Reconstruction Administration reports, 
were paid to stockholders living off the island. The four 
chief products—sugar, tobacco, fruits, and textile goods 
—have shown an enormous increase in total value and 
per capita output under American rule; and still the 
plight of the island is desperate. A vital reason for this 
is that the population has increased since the conquest 
by 900,000 at least, and the cost of living, except for 
some foods, is as high as or higher than in New York. 

There you have the reasons for the independence 
movement, the reasons why it will continue and grow, 
whether the growth shows in the figures of the Na- 
tionalist Party and public agitation or not. Of course, 
the propertied interests are opposed to independence, as 
are also many persons with a liberal point of view. I 
asked a high official of an important farmers’ cooperative 
association which seeks to aid the small planters as against 
the banks and the great corporations what independence 
would do to the sugar industry. “Kill it,’ he replied. 
There is a genuine and not unfounded fear that inde- 
pendence would bring forth a dictator, like Trujillo in 
neighboring Santo Domingo, or mob rule, immediate 
expropriation of property, and chaos. It is a curious 
anomaly that while economic insecurity is creating a real 
demand for freedom, the assurance of economic security 
would also increase the desire for independence, and in 
conservative circles. I asked one of the richest men in 

the sugar industry whether the assurance that his prop- 
erty and income would be untouched under a republican 
government would make a difference in his attitude 
toward independence. To my great surprise he replied, 
“Indeed it would. I should feel very differently about 
it." Others whose minds are attuned to the social needs 
of the island, who cannot ride unmoved by those hor- 
rible pigsty slums to be seen in every city, in which 
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human beings live in sickening poverty and degradation 
say that under a republic things could not be worse and 
might be much better. “At any rate,” they add, “chaos is 
coming if we go on this way.” 

When I asked what made them believe the island could 
exist during a transition period from colony to republic, 
I got no specific answers. I inquired whether steps were 
being taken to plan for independence; whether they 
were working out a simple system of government—the 
island has, for one thing, far too many municipalities; 
whether they were considering a return to the unicamera| 
legislative system abandoned in 1917; how they were 
proposing to minimize the politician evil; whether they 
were considering proportional representation, and so on 
There is little such spade work being done. Those wh 
favor independence are palsied by uncertainty about the 
economic policy of the United States after liberation 
They try to persuade themselves that Puerto Rico is to: 
valuable a market—$80,000,000 a year—for Congress 
to throw away. In other words, they do not know the 
swinish selfishness of our beet-sugar and cane-sugar 
growers and high-tariff lobbyists who dictate the policy, 
of our government in such matters. Still the reply came 
to me: ‘Even so, we can't go on this way.” 

Statehood? The immediate offer of it would certain\; 
spike the independence movement. But its irrevocabilit 
would daunt many. What if after the union the incom 
patibility of the two temperaments became more mani 
fest? The pending threat to give school instruction in 
English has aroused a storm. The Puerto Ricans think, 
mistakenly, that this means a deliberate effort to do away 
with Spanish, an attempt to wean their children away 
from their great Spanish heritage; today, after nearly 
forty years of Americanization, the Puerto Ricans, as the 
Baltimore Evening Sun puts it, ‘are avoiding English t: 
the extent possible.’” Would not the island be Ameri- 
canized more than ever if it became a state, and would 
two Senators and a few Congressmen really be able t 
win for them the economic safety and liberty they need 
in order to live with human decency? 

Well may they ask this question, for the coastwise 
shipping laws—from which the Virgin Islands, seventy 
miles away, are exempted—work against Puerto Rico. 
and so do monopolistic freight rates. The island is also 
severely penalized by our tariff laws. Reporting to the 
P. R. E. R. A., Darwin De Golia declares that the value of 
mainland products brought to the island in fiscal 1934 
was $57,503,000, on which the potential tariffs, or in- 
creased price paid by Puerto Rico because of the tariff 
was $22,951,000. Of this total, $19,275,000 was in 
foodstuffs on which the cost added by the tariff was 
$10,107,560, a heavy burden, indeed, for a starving 
people. Again, Puerto Rico is ruthlessly exploited by 
mainland firms, as if to make industrialization of the 
island impossible. Often when a successful factory 1s 
started, it is deliberately undersold by some mainland 

competitor. It is hardly surprising that the Puerto Ricans 
point to this and say: “Well, independence would remedy 
that and let us create home industries.” 
Four great remedies for these economic ills present 
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equal difficulty in understanding the English, although 
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themselves: industrialization, birth control, wholesale 
emigration, and the recapture of their lands for the peo- 
ole. These I shall discuss in detail in my next article. 
[ wish here to stress again how basic are the evils of the 
economic situation. If the island is not freed from its 
economic royalists; if the price of living continues to rise 
—_the P. R. E. R. A. said on May 2, 1936, that measured 
in terms of purchasing power “wages have been reduced 
almost consistently since the first days of American 
»cupation’’—the Puerto Ricans will welcome a king, a 
jictator, independence—anything but the present regime. 

As for the few hotheads, the Nationalists, who call 
themselves the “army of liberation,” and possibly began 
the Ponce bloodshed, they are extraordinarily difficult to 
handle. They illegally possess arms, they insist on carry- 
ing them publicly, and they are ready to shoot. They had 
not received permission to parade at Ponce with arms. 
Nothing can prevent further violence and additional 
‘martyrs to freedom” except the utmost skill and tact, and 
these the officials have not shown. The only sound policy is 
to let the hotheads have full rein so far as possible, but your 
ficial mind hurries to forbid parades lest they bring 
m disorder—and thereby brings on bloodshed. I am 
much afraid of the military mind in the palace at San 
Juan, for that type turns inevitably to repression and 
severity. The Governor, General Winship, who stands 
very high in the island, is a charming and well-meaning 
gentleman, most eager to do what is right. Like every- 
one else he was deeply shocked by the assassination of 
Colonel Riggs, the chief of police, a year ago. The uni- 
versal horror and indignation over the Colonel’s murder 
were unfortunately tempered by the immediate killing 
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of the two assassins by policemen at the station house 
to which they were taken, on the excuse that they had 
made a rush to take arms from a rack. The public believes 
these youths were deliberately murdered, partly out of 
grief and rage, partly because insular juries are so slow to 
convict. The policemen were tried before a native 
jury and acquitted. Their retention on the force without 
disciplinary proceedings by the police authorities is an 
outrage. No efficient policeman turns red-handed mur 
derers loose without handcuffs in a room with a rack of 
allegedly loaded rifles. What competent policeman would 
not have been able to subdue two boys under such cir- 
cumstances without shooting them? And if it is true, as 
charged, that these same policemen are now on duty in 
the immediate proximity of the governor's palace, then 
that is tantamount to commendation and not condemna- 
tion. It is again proof that military and police methods 
do not mix. What is needed now is a General Glassford 
and his technique in handling the bonus army. 

It all makes one feel that there are bad days ahead in 
Puerto Rico, despite all the honest efforts in Washington 
to improve conditions. When Patrick Henry called for 
liberty or death he meant the political brand of liberty 
Multitudes in Puerto Rico today believe that death is 
ahead of them if economic liberty is denied them, and 
therefore they ask a political independence which in their 
hearts they do not wholly desire, as a last resort in order 
to achieve economic well-being. Personally I should look 
upon the experiment of independence with the greatest 
anxiety. But believing always in self-government, I feel 
that if a majority of the Puerto Ricans want it, they 
should have it. 


Volcano Under England 


BY ROBERT DELL 


Newbury, England, March 16 

HAVE been in England for three weeks, and there 
seems to me to have been a certain amount of change 

in the moral atmosphere since my last visit six 
months ago. To begin with, everybody assures me that 
there is less pro-German feeling than there was last year. 
And so far as I can judge from an experience necessarily 
limited, that would appear to be the case. Whether there 
is less anti-French feeling is another matter. Anti-French 
feeling seems to me to be permanent in England, al- 
though it is more or less at the surface at different times. 
What the reason of it is, it is difficult to say. One is 
inclined to think that it is to some extent a relic of the 
ld nineteenth-century Nonconformist or Puritan tradi- 
tion, which abhorred the French as being either atheists 
1 Roman Catholics and in any case immoral. No doubt, 
however, the English have a natural difficulty in under- 
standing the French; and perhaps the French have an 





there is no widespread anti-English feeling in France, or 
at any rate it is not so fundamental as anti-French feeling 
in England seems to be. Sometimes the French get very 
angry with us for some particular reason, but when the 
reason is removed the anger dies down. 

It is unfortunate that two peoples living so near to- 
gether, who have so many interests in common, should 
find so much difficulty in understanding each other. The 
excuse often given in England for anti-French feeling 
is that French policy since the war is to a great extent 
responsible for the existence of Nazi Germany. It is not 
a good excuse. No doubt French policy from the end of 
the war until 1924 was often foolish and irritating, but 
the Nazi movement did not become a serious political 
force in Germany until 1930, when important concessions 
had been made to Germany and the Treaty of Versailles 
had undergone considerable revision. The English are 
too much disposed to forget their own share of responsi- 
bility for the diplomacy that led te the war and for the 
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worst provisions of the peace treaties, but I cannot go 
into that question now. There is in England an atmos- 
phere of uncertainty and disquietude, Few people seem 
to have any clear idea of what British policy is, still less 
of what it ought to be. The rearmament program is ac- 
cepted by the great majority of people as an unwelcome 
necessity, but nobody seems to know for what exact pur- 
pose the increased armaments are to be used. Naturally 
their purpose is said to be that of defense. Defense 
against whom? Most people would probably say against 
Germany, but nobody seems to be quite sure. Some 
people say—it is said officially—that we are rearming 
so as to be able to fulfil our obligations. Exactly what 
obligations? Again nobody seems to have any very definite 
idea. It is generally understood that we should support 
France, Belgium, and perhaps Holland in resisting any 
unprovoked aggression, but nothing else is certain. As 
to the obligations of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, few people seem to take them seriously. 

The desire to avoid war at all costs is widespread, but 
in most cases it is not, so far as I can judge, based on 
pacifist principles. Probably ninety-nine people out of 
a hundred would be willing to go to war if England 
were attacked, but there is, I think, a feeling that although 
war is probable in Europe, England will somehow or 
other manage to keep out of it, and that so long as 
England keeps out of it, it does not matter. Unwillingness 
to run the risk of war in any circumstances is due less to 
pacifist sentiment than to the desire to have a good time. 
So people shut their eyes and ears, put everything un- 
pleasant out of their minds, and think as little as possible. 
I am told, for instance, by friends intimately connected 
with the stage that the public mentality in regard to the 
theater is very much what it was during the Great War. 
There is no hope of a good run for any play that is at 
all tragic or ironical or satirical. What the public want 
is to be made to laugh—and forget—and it takes very 
little to make them laugh. If this be true, it is surely a 
disquieting symptom. Many things in England remind 
one too much of people dancing on the rim of a 
volcano. 

Yet I am convinced that, if only there were leader- 
ship, there is a body of opinion in England prepared to 
face the facts of the European situation and to support 
the measures necessary to deal with it. The remarkable 
vote in favor of collective security that was given in the 
peace ballot represented a feeling that is not dead but 
only dormant. Unfortunately there is no leadership and 
no effective political opposition. The Labor Party more 
than held its own in the recent election of the London 
County Council, because its local administration has been 
successful, but the results of parliamentary by-elections 
show that it is gaining little or no ground in the country 
as a whole. Readers of Harold Laski’s articles in The 
Nation will understand why. The leaders of the party in 
Parliament feebly criticize the foreign policy of the 
government in detail, but they show no sign of under- 
standing it, and they acquiesce in its main lines. If they 
are sincere, they are as much taken in by it as the public 
in general. They even believe, or pretend to believe, that 
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the policy of “non-intervention” in Spain was initiated 
by the French government, whose lead the British gov- 
ernment followed. Yet it must be clear to anybody wh: 
does not shut his eyes to facts that the aim of the 
British government in initiating that policy and imposin, 
it on France was to secure the victory of the Spanish 
rebels. The British naval authorities at Gibraltar do not 
conceal their sympathy with the rebels and have sem 

official relations with Franco. 

The way in which the government and the Foreig; 
Office have succeeded in deceiving public opinion abou 
the real nature and aims of British policy is one of th 
most disquieting factors in the situation. There ar 
actually people who write to the papers to complain tha 
our policy is dictated by France and that we are altruis 
tically sacrificing British interests! A young English gir 
who was dining in American company in Geneva a fev 
months ago remarked that it was unpleasant to be on 
the Continent because nobody would believe that Britis! 
policy was so altruistic and disinterested as all Englis! 
people knew it to be. She was quite surprised wher 
everybody laughed. She was as sincere as she was typical 

British diplomacy must be judged by its acts and their 
results, not by Eden’s speeches. Its results were described 
in my article published in The Nation of February 27. | 
have too high an opinion of the skill and intelligence 
of British diplomacy not to be convinced that thos 
results were deliberately aimed at. Unless British dip| 
mats are imbeciles, as they are not, the only hypothesis 
that accounts for their policy is that they hope to bu 
off Hitler by giving him a free hand in Europe east of 
the Rhine until England is sufficiently strongly armed t. 
make it hopeless for him to attack the British Empir: 
or France and can force him to come to terms. Indeed 
persons in close touch with the ruling spirits of th: 
Foreign Office say this openly in private and mention 
three years as the period during which it will be necessary 
to keep Hitler occupied east of the Rhine. France—and 
also Belgium and Holland—must be defended against 
any German attack because they are the buffer states be- 
tween England and Germany, and England can never 
allow any French, Belgian, or Dutch port to be in the 
hands of Germany. That is what Baldwin meant when 
he said, “Our frontier is on the Rhine.” It therefore 
becomes necessary to detach France from any commit 
ments east of the Rhine lest they should lead to a situa 
tion in which England would be obliged to intervene 
That means reducing France to the position of a third 
rate power, subordinated to England and ultimately t 
England and Germany if those two countries can come ti 
an agreement. England will always intervene if Ger 
many invades France, for the reasons already mentioned 
It is therefore unnecessary for France to make an) 
sacrifices to secure English support in that event, and th: 
policy of the French government is a dupe’s game. 

In the London Observer of March 14, J. L. Garvin, 
who little more than two years ago described Nazi Ger 
many as Public Enemy Number One but is now an 
enthusiastic supporter of Hitler and Mussolini, open; 
declared in favor of the creation of “a united ‘Middl 
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Europe’ under German leadership.” He said at that time: 


Such a federated system would contain at least 150,- 
000,000 of people with an equal wealth of industrial and 
.gricultural resources. It would be able to hold its own 
» all ways and circumstances—thus removing one of 
Herr Hitler's chief anxieties for the future—against the 
Soviet power which controls 8,000,000 square miles of 
territory and within a few years will number 200,000,- 
000 of people. Russia, content with its own enormous 
scale, would have to relinquish the Soviet pacts against 
the Reich, and waive opposition to a united Middle 
Europe under German headship. That is one further 
practical condition of constructive peace. Another con- 
dition is that Britain should favor the project as essen- 
tial to the renewed safety and progress of European 
civilization; and as part of any serious conception of 
an Anglo-German settlement. 
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This monstrous proposal to give Nazi Germany the 
hegemony of Europe undoubtedly represents the view of 
important capitalist and financial interests in England, 
which regard Nazi Germany as a bulwark against com- 
munism and fear France as a “‘left’’ country. It probably 
also represents the view of some members of the British 
government, and it may even be a kite flown to test 
public opinion. In any case Garvin's proposal is the 
logical conclusion of present British policy, and one may 
be grateful to him for saying openly what many people 
think but do not say. At least we know what to expect 
Will the British Labor Party at last recognize the danger 
and organize a campaign throughout the country against 
the betrayal of European democracy and civilization? I 
wish I could confidently answer the question in the 
affirmative. 


Nebraska lights for Survival 


BY MAXWELL S. STEWART 


Lincoln, Nebraska, March 20 

HE fate of a great state hangs on the decision of 

two supreme courts—its own and that of the 

United States. A favorable decision by the two 

courts means that the state can launch an enterprise to 

irrigate from 500 to 1,000 square miles of what was once 

among the richest agricultural land in the country. It 

will also make possible the production of a vast amount 

of cheap electric power for industrial and agricultural 

uses. Defeat in the courts may consign thousands of 

farmers to a desperate and losing fight against the en- 

croaching desert, and threaten the economic well-being 
of the entire state. 

For central and western Nebraska the drought of 1934 
and 1936 spelled not mere temporary misfortune but a 
crushing defeat in a struggle against diminishing fertil- 
ity which has been under way for more than two decades. 
Thirty years ago there was land in the central area which 
produced up to fifty bushels of wheat an acre in good 
seasons. Today the farmers on this same land consider 
themselves lucky to get fifteen bushels an acre. In bad 
years there is no crop. A part of the difficulty can be 
attributed to the recent subnormal rainfall. The average 
precipitation for Nebraska for the past sixty years has 
been about 23.5 inches, ranging from 34 inches in the 
southeast to about 16 inches on the western border. For 
the past six years the average for the state has been only 
19 inches. 

But more serious than the succession of abnormally 
iry years is the depletion of the soil itself. Although 
this section of Nebraska has been intensively farmed 
mly during the present century, approximately 40 per 
cent of the nitrogen and humus in the soil has been 


exhausted. The land has also suffered severely from ero- 


sion, particularly in the western section. Many other 





states have faced a similar depletion of agricultural re- 
sources without economic retrogression. But Nebraska 1s 
one of the three states in the Union which are almost 
totally without resources apart from the land. It has no 
coal, oil, or other minerals. What industry exists is de- 
pendent on agriculture either for its market or as the 
source of raw materials. 

In the central and western parts of the state the traveler 
sees unmistakable signs of deterioration. Many farms 
have been abandoned; the farmers who remain are culti- 
vating larger and larger areas in an effort to make a 
living. Houses are badly in want of paint; repairs have 
been neglected. There is a notable absence of dairy cat- 
tle, pigs, and poultry. Most of the farms are marred by 
great gullies which carry off the sadly needed rainfall. 
The general appearance of the area is strikingly similar 
to that of the arid regions of North China, where agri- 
culture has been all but abandoned. 

It is only natural that the inhabitants of the state should 
be deeply concerned over the outlook. Yet mixed with 
apprehension is the hope that irrigation can more than 
make up for the ravages of drought and erosion. And 
there is an excellent chance that their hopes will be ful- 
filled. On September 28, 1935, the PWA made an initial 
allotment of $10,000,000 toward the construction of a 
great dam on the North Platte River, some 200 miles 
west of Hastings—to be known as the Keystone Dam 
which would make possible the irrigation of 500,000 
acres of rich loess soil in Gosper, Phelps, Kearney, and 
Adams counties. Supplemental reservoirs on Plum Creek 
may subsequently permit the extension of the irrigated 
area by another 100,000 to 200,000 acres. In addition, 
the project calls for the construction of two power sta- 
tions which will have an annual output of some 235,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours of electrical energy. It is esti- 
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mated that this energy could be delivered to the munic- 
ipal plants in the area for a flat rate of 7 or 714 mills 
per kilowatt hour, which is considerably less than the 
cost of production in the most efficient steam plant in 
the region. When completed with irrigation canals and 
transmission lines as far east as Omaha, the project will 
have cost some $32,000,000. 

While the irrigation aspect of the program is unques- 
tionably more important, the production of power is 
essential if the costs of supplying water are to be kept 
at a reasonable figure. Soil experts estimate that twelve 
inches of irrigation water supplied during the growing 
season would be sufficient to guarantee maximum crops 
every year, regardless of droughts. Moreover, irrigation 
would make possible the growth of leguminous crops, 
such as alfalfa and sweet clover, which would restore the 
fertility of the soil. Given an adequate supply of water, 
the area can support an agricultural population from 
two to four times as large as the present one. 

The project of the Central Nebraska Public Power and 
Irrigation District, known as the Tri-County project, is 
the largest of three important power developments which 
the PWA is financing for this area. But the others 
are by no means unimportant. About fifty miles north- 
west of Lincoln is the Loop River power project, now 
completed with its turbines practically ready to generate 
energy. This development, known as the Columbus proj- 
ect, has cost $11,000,000 to date and will have a total 
annual output of 165,000,000 kilowatt hours. Although 
it has a small storage reservoir, there ts no provision for 
irrigation. Two hundred miles farther west, just south 
of the city of North Platte, is the Platte Valley Public 
Power and Irrigation District, known as the Sutherland 
project, which is fully completed and in the process of 
filling its reservoirs. The Sutherland development cost 
approximately $10,000,000 and has an estimated annual 
output of 151,000,000 kilowatt hours. It supplies water 
to previously installed irrigation ditches serving some 
100,000 acres. 

Something of the magnitude of the three projects can 
be seen when we note that in addition to irrigating 600,- 
000 acres they can furnish 490,000,000 kilowatt hours 
of “firm” power. It is planned to distribute this throughout 
the central and eastern part of the state as far as Omaha. 
Since the total power production in the same area at 
present is only slightly more than 500,000,000 kilowatt 
hours, the PWA projects will nearly double the electric- 


power production of the region 


It appears to be a magnificent program, second only 
to the TVA in its social and economic implications. As 
an outsider I expected to find that every Nebraskan was 
conscious of its full meaning for the state. To my aston 
ishment, however, I have found a considerable amount 
of opposition to the key project, the Tri-County develop- 
ment, among certain groups. Despite the explicit ap 
prov il given to thr project by the Governor and the State 
Planning Commission, efforts were made to prevent it 
from obtaining federal funds. After the funds were al 
lotted, an attempt was made to prevent the state engineer 
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from granting permission to build the Keystone Dam 
which alone can make possible the vast irrigation project 
When the state engineer approved the program, its oppo- 
nents carried the fight to the Nebraska Supreme Court 
where they obtained a ruling on June 29, 1936, +exling 
his action on the ground that it was illegal to take water 
outside the watershed of a stream. It happens that 300 

000 acres of the 500,000 which are to be irrigated |ic 
across a slight divide in the valley of the Republican 
River. Yet this land can be irrigated only from the Platte 

Meanwhile five of the local power companies, affiliates 
of the Insull, Stone and Webster, Electric Bond and 
Share, and the United Light and Power interests, have 
asked the Supreme Court of the United States for an 
injunction which would prevent any of the government 
supported projects from selling power in competition 
with the private companies. While this suit is pending, 
Tri-County cannot obtain funds for the construction of 
its power station and transmission lines. The other proj. 
ects, having already been completed, are permitted to 
build certain transmission lines but are forbidden to link 
up with each other. 

To cap the climax, opponents of the Tri-County project 
have returned to the Nebraska Supreme Court to contest 
the amended water rights which would permit the Tri- 
County authorities to build the Keystone Dam and irrigate 
within the Platte River watershed. Until this case is 
settled, the PWA cannot even advance the major part 
of the $10,000,000 already allotted. Opponents of the 
project have also introduced a number of bills in 
Nebraska's unicameral legislature with a view to killing 
all undertakings of this type. One of these bills provides 
that all directors of an irrigation project must live within 
the watershed that is affected, and forbids irrigation au 
thorities to build or own reservoirs, dams, or power plants 
outside the irrigation district. These provisions would 
hamper if not destroy every important irrigation and 
power project in the state. 

Strangely enough, a large part of the opposition to 
Tri-County has come from the directors of the Suther- 
land project. It is difficult to get at the roots of this 
antagonism, but it appears to be based in part on se: 
tionalism, in part on personal and political jealousies 
and in part on basic differences in economic and social 
outlook. The struggle over irrigation is but part of 
long-drawn-out conflict between the progressive politica! 
forces of the state affiliated with Senator Norris and t! 
powerful political machine which has been built up by 
Senator Burke and Arthur Mullen, former Democrat 
national committeeman. It happens that Mr. Mullen 
while national committeeman, obtained the grants for 
the Columbus and Sutherland projects before Tri-Count 
could even obtain a hearing. Some months later the Pr« 
dent forced him to resign his position on the Natio: 
Committee, and he is now engaged in trying to coll 
upwards of $50,000 from the PWA for “legal service 
The Mullen machine has been closely tied up with t! 
utility interests and has naturally opposed public power 
development. 

A further basis for the fundamental difference 
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outlook between the officials of the Sutherland project 
and those of Tri-County may be found in the nature of 
their respective enterprises. Sutherland has no large 
reservoir, which means that it will presumably not be 
able to operate at full capacity in dry seasons. Estimates 
f the amount of “‘firm’’ or steady power which can be 
produced vary widely, but it cannot be more than 90,- 
900,000 kilowatt hours annually, and without the Key- 
stone Dam the project may have no firm power whatso- 
ever. This prevents Sutherland from selling its output to 
the municipal plants and farmers of the area unless it 1s 
linked with another producer. Lacking such a link, it 
has little choice but to sell its energy to the private power 
companies at “dump-power” rates. It would, of course, 
be possible for Sutherland to “firm up” its power by 
connecting with the Tri-County and Columbus projects, 
but this is precisely what the private power companies 
are secking to prevent. A contract exists between Colum- 
bus and Tri-County, but the Sutherland officials have 
refused to be affiliated in a three-cornered deal. And they 
have insisted that the construction of the Tri-County 
power plants would make it more difficult for them to 
dispose of their power. The Tri-County authorities deny 
that the new project will create a surplus of electrical 
energy. They point out that the private companies have 
fixed their rates so high that they have scarcely touched 
the rich agricultural market for electricity. Nebraska 
ranks twenty-ninth among the states in the Union in the 
percentage of farms which are supplied with electric 
current. 

Considerable opposition to the Tri-County project is 
also to be found in the region around Grand Island, 
thirty miles northeast of Hastings. A Platte River Water 
Protective Association has been formed which has as its 
battle slogan ‘‘Platte River for the Platte Valley.’ While 
this organization may have utility backing, it is nourished 
by a real fear that the Tri-County project may rob the 
area north of the Platte River of its present water re- 
sources. There are two issues involved, both somewhat 
bewildering to an Easterner. One is the contention by 
farmers along the Platte that the building of the Key- 
stone Dam would deprive them of their riparian rights 
—which they interpret to mean the privilege of watching 
the river flow by filled to the banks. While Nebraska 
laws furnish some basis for this contention, the United 
States Supreme Court has definitely rejected this con- 
ception of riparian rights. Consequently, Nebraskans may 
wake up some day and find that the surplus water of the 
Platte has been granted to Wyoming or Colorado on the 
ground that Nebraska was not making full use of it. 

The second claim appears at first sight to be a little 
more substantial. Residents of the north bank of the 
Platte claim that a diversion of the river’s waters would 
rob the region of at least a portion of its precious store 

f underground water. A careful study of this subter- 
ranean water supply has been made by A. L. Lugn of the 
Nebraska Conservation and Survey Division and L. K. 
Wenzel of the United States Geological Survey. They 
oncluded that the recent depletion of these resources 
was not permanent and was due primarily to dry weather. 
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Very little of this underground water comes from the 
Platte River; the bulk of it flows down from the sand 
hills of northern Nebraska, and the remainder is mostly 
obtained from rainfall. 

Despite the opposition of these groups, the Nebraska 
Supreme Court is expected to hand down shortly a de- 
cision granting the Tri-County authorities the necessary 
water rights. This will permit work to be begun on the 
Keystone Dam and such irrigation ditches as have not 
already been constructed. There will still remain the 
problem of finding some way to irrigate the 300,000 
acres that happen to be outside the Platte River water 
shed. This means that the obstructing law of 1895 will 
have to be repealed. Once these two battles have been 
won, the fight should narrow down to a clear-cut strug: 
gle between the utilities and the people of Nebraska 
over the question of public power production. With the 
issue thus clearly drawn it is doubtful whether even the 
Supreme Court can prevent Nebraska from obtaining 
the irrigation and cheap power it so desperately needs 


A Hundred White Horses 


BY AGNES SMEDLEY 


ORSES are valuable beasts, thought the long, 

brown old peasant. He was a man as brown as 

the earth on which he sat, and he was as motion- 
less as a stone. The only clothing he wore was a pair 
of gray cotton trousers, and they also blended with the 
color of the earth. Valuable beasts, the old peasant kept 
thinking. His thoughts were not idle day dreams, either, 
for his eyes were following a slowly moving herd of 
horses across the River Sing. What a shame that those 
horses belonged to the Fifth White Army—what a 
shame! The Red Army could use a good horse like 
one of those over there. His son, a Red Army soldier, had 
once captured two horses almost from under the Whites, 
and had taken them to the red military headquarters. His 
son was a hero—no doubt about that. 

The old man sat on Soviet territory north of the River 
Sing and looked across at the herd of horses on the 
southern bank, where the Whites occupied and ruled 
the countryside. From over there they kept sending raid- 
ing parties into Soviet territory. The river was the 
boundary line. The people over there all helped the 
Soviets when they could, but the Whites were cruel 
if they caught a man. Now, right there before his eyes 
was a whole herd of horses, no less than a hundred graz- 
ing peacefully, and no one in sight. Suppose he crossed 
over and picked out a horse. He squatted motionless as 
a stone as he thought and watched. No, not a soul tn 
sight. So he might as well swim over, look about, and 
if he saw no one, see what the horses would do. 

He moved down to the river, waded out, and began 
to swim. But would a horse obey him and swim the river 
on the way back? He wondered about many things, 
and above the water his eyes scanned the bank and the 
hill before him. He felt earth, stood upright, stood dead 
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still near a small tree for a time as he looked about, then 
crept up the hillside. The leading horse did not take 
fright when he went near, but continued grazing peace- 
fully. The old man took a last look around, then went 
up and patted the horse gently on the nose and rubbed 
its glossy neck. The horse nosed against him gratefully. 
They liked each other from the start. 

The old man threw his arm over the animal's neck, 
gently patting and prodding it. It began obediently to 
move down toward the river. The whole herd of horses 
stopped grazing, looked up, and then began moving 
slowly behind them. The old man’s heart was in his 
throat. Silly beasts, he thought. Anyone watching would 
know something was wrong. He leaped on his chosen 
animal and, guiding and prodding, rode him to the river, 
out into the water. And then he felt the animal begin to 
swim. 

From behind he heard splashing that became ever 
louder, and he looked back anxiously. All the horses 
were going into the stream. Many hesitated, then began 
to swim obediently. The old man’s heart beat so hard 
against his ribs that he could hear it. The whole drove of 
horses was swimming swiftly. The old man clung to his 
animal desperately, exulting but fearful. One rifle shot 
from behind and he would be finished 

He felt his horse touch Soviet soil and begin to 
scramble up the bank. Then the others began to clamber 
after. The old peasant grasped the mane of his animal 
tighter, kicked him in the ribs, and tried to force him 
into a trot or a gallop. Now all the horses were free of 
the stream, following up the path and over the hill 
They were trotting with a thunderous noise. They crossed 
the hill and made straight for the narrow pass through a 
stony mountain. The horses whinnied, and Red Guards 
stood in amazement as the wet old man and a hundred 
wet horses trotted through the pass. The old man seemed 
drunk and kept yelling at the guards that he had “‘con 
fiscated”’ a drove of White horses 

Inside the pass they turned off to the right toward a 
village. Crowds of women and children and a few men ran 
out and watched in amazement. The old man brought 
his horse to a stop right at the door of the local Soviet. 
All the women and a few men inside had run out and 
stood on the threshold, gaping in astonishment. A small 
init of red soldiers at drill on a nearby square had halted 
and run up. The old man guided his horse to the square 
ind looked back to see that all the others followed. He 
had lived long, but never had such a moment as this 
ome to the life of any man; for there was a herd of 
obeying his will, and there were hundreds of 
people—with red soldicrs among them 
ind watching. The old man was dizzy, yet clear-headed 
enough to slide off his animal, pat it, and talk to it 

Turning to the villagers crowding nearer, he said 

They are White horses. I swam over to get me a horse 
and then the whole drove followed. I was sitting and 
thinking—" He could speak no more. His own excite 
ment halted him. And the people began to laugh; so that 
some of them fell down and sat there shricking 


he rsecs 
standing back 


Somewhere the red soldiers had found a rope and 
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were stringing it around the square to keep the horses 
from escaping. The children were pulling up grass and 
feeding it to the animals. Some of the animals threw up 
their heads and frisked away, but others ate the grass 
The villagers were delighted and they all began pulling 
up grass, offering it, and calling the horses that took it 
all kinds of sweet names. “You beautiful darling—oh 
you nice old thing—lovely horsey.” Such extravagance 
was enough to make a man laugh until he split. 

The old peasant at last found his tongue and begar 
telling the whole story. When he finished, the people 
laughed themselves half to death. The men slapped the 
old fellow on the back until it was sore. But he was s 
excited and so proud that they could have slapped him 
into pulp and he would not have felt it. So he told the 
story again, and that night he told it again to a stil! 
bigger crowd that came from other villages. They made 
him repeat it many times and they laughed until their 
jaws ached. Some of them knew the story by heart s 
that when the old man left out any detail they corrected 
him and put it in. 

“The beasts are Soviet sympathizers—that's why the; 
followed you,” some wit remarked to a roar of laughter 

The old man slept hardly a wink that night. But sleep 
was unimportant at such a time as this. The next morn 
ing he and four others would take the beasts over the 
hills to the north, to Red Army headquarters. He, of 
course, would ride in front on his beautiful animal. What 
a horse it was, to be sure! The old man sighed at the 
thought of parting with it. The whole village was up 
by daybreak to see the procession start. A rough halter 
looped over the nose of his animal served as bridle, an: 
a piece of thick wadded cloth served as a saddle for the 
old man. The other men rode in similar fashion, but 
they rode in the far rear, driving the horses before them 
A crowd of admirers followed them for a Ji beyond the 
village. 

Other villages had already heard of this great victory 
and were wafting. They saw the old man come in sigh! 
then behind him the grand procession of horses, brought 
up by four men. It was as good as a demonstration, and 
people applauded and waved and yelled. When the 
procession stopped at noon, the old man told his stor; 
anew to strange villagers, who fed the men and thx 
horses. 

In this way they finally reached Red Army head 
quarters. Commanders and fighting men were accustomed 
to many unusual things, but this was a joy they would not 
forget. The lean old man told them his story and then 
they fell in each other's arms or sat down and laughed 


and a number of them embraced the old man and insisted 


that he sit down and have something to eat and drink. 
He stayed at headquarters for two days, making him 


self acquainted with affairs of the world, an honored 
guest. His son returned from the front on the second 


day and stood grinning at his father. 


“You see, my son, you captured two horses, but I, an 


old man, captured a hundred.” 


The son grinned from ear to ear. And everybod) 


laughed 
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The Lowest Branch 


FTER the Assembly of the State of New York had 
killed the child-labor amendment, I wrote to the 
102 members who had voted against the measure 
und expressed my opinion that they had participated in 
the dirtiest day’s work ever done in the lower house at 
Albany. I wrote as president of the American News:- 
paper Guild, since the organized editorial workers of 
this country have frequently gone on record as against 
the exploitation of the immature. The problem touches 
yur own craft, since many publishers employ children as 
arriers and newsboys. In the jargon of the Publishers’ 
Association they are known as “‘little merchants.” 

In writing to the assemblymen I mentioned the un 
issailable fact that labor groups throughout the statc 
ntended to remember the offenders and work against 
them when they came up for reelection. The intellectual 
evel of New York’s lower house is not very high. Its 
ourage is somewhat less. The two forces which the legis 
lators feared quite obviously were the prelates of the 
Catholic church and the newspaper owners of the state 
| trust they will learn to their sorrow that their defiance 
f the strong position of labor was, among other things, 
1 major political error. 

A number of replies have come from the gentlemen 
yf the lower house; their letters are sometimes ilLliterat« 
ind almost invariably on the moronic side. Instead of 
making a selection I will simply pick three from the top 
f the pile and let them stand as exhibits A, B, and C 
The first which comes to hand is from Mario J. Cariello 
Mr. Cariello writes, “No more consideration or weight 
reed be accorded remarks such as yours than are worthy 
f the speaker thereof.” 

Just try and scan that sentence on your scanner. But 
the second, which comes from Chauncy B. Hammond. 
s a good deal longer and somewhat more incoherent. 
Mr. Hammond writes: 

“Your circular letter of the tenth, addressed to other 
members of the New York State Legislature, came to me 
is a part, I assume, of your program to urge upon the 
nembers of the legislature who voted against the youth 
control amendment to the Constitution, commonly, but 
troneously, known as the child-labor amendment 

‘Assuming that you are a newspaperman and a 
‘f education, may I suggest that the language used 
your letter is not consistent with that usually employed 
by men who presume to occupy the position suggested by 
your letterhead. I appreciate the fact that you have but 
xpressed in most distasteful language your private 
pinion of the members of the legislature. You know as 
| do that the bill presented to the New York State Legis- 
lature was one of the rankest communistic bills ever pre- 
sented to any legislative body. You know as do I that it 


man 


was the intention of the proponents of this bill to regu 
late, limit, and prohibit the labor of youth under cighteen 
years of age. You know, and so do I, that it was one of 
the steps that such persons as you and your cohorts sought 
to impose upon the American public whereby the state 
could step in and direct the thoughts and acts of the 
youth of our land as in the communistic and socialistic 
state that you so desire. I am happy that it was my privi 
together with 101 other red-blooded American 
citizens, to defeat the aims of yourself and your kind, and 
I wish to say to you that so long as I live, I will resist 
by my vote and by my voice on the public platform such 
{sic} as this. The time has come when you 
and the group you claim to represent must recognize the 
fact that this is the United States of America 
communistic Russia or any other country. 


lege, 


legislature 
and not 


“I have no more use for you or those who you claim 
to represent than has the devil for holy water, if. the 
analogy is at all consistent.” 

As for the consistency of Mr. Hammond's analogy in 
which he compares himself to the devil, I can only say 
that it is perfect. I could not have assigned him a more 
suitable role after his vote against the child-labor amend 
ment. But I should like him to justify his contention 
that the Newspaper Guild does not possess the right to 
state its opinion to elected representatives in the lower 
branch of the legislature. What has become of those fine 
old American rights of petition and free speech? Does 
the gentleman in Albany honestly maintain that labor 
becomes communistic simply because it chooses to be 
articulate? 

The voters of New York should make a much closer 
scrutiny of the men and women who are nominated for 
the state legislature. To a great extent these jobs have 
gone by default. Perfectly preposterous people reach 
Albany as unregarded pebbles in some particular politi 
cal landslide. As in the case of new voters, there ought 
to be a literacy test for members of the Assembly. No 
man should be elected unless he is able to read and write 
May I point out that Mr. Hammond scems confused as 
to the nature of some simple words which ought to be 
down his alley. What he is thinking of in his first sen 
tence I shall never be able to tell you because, after 
employing a subject and a transitive verb, Mr. Hammond 
has completely forgotten the necessity of an object 

As exhibit C, I have a letter from Frank G. Miller 
I’m at a loss to know whether Assemblyman Miller is 
filled with remorse or not strong in logic. At any rate 
he writes: “My comment on your letter of March 10 is 
as follows: There is no act so dirty but what it is soon 
followed by one a thousand times dirtier. The statement 
of your organization of the Assembly's action on the 
child-labor amendment, to my mind, comprises that act.” 

I rest my case. HEYWOOD BROUN 
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GEOMETRY’S FOURTH ANGLE 


BY JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


DDINGTON, Jeans, and the rest have put the 
reader of popular science in a strange position. 
All too often he has learned to talk about ‘“‘curved 
space” and “frames of reference’ while preserving an 
ignorance so complete that he would not recognize a 
differential equation if he saw one. For that reason a 
popular introduction to formal mathematics is sorely 
necded, and at first sight that is what Lancelot Hogben’s 
‘Mathematics for the Million’’* appears to be. Actually, 
however, the book is both a good deal more and a good 
deal less—a frequently brilliant and no less frequently 
exasperating exposition of some of the main principles 
of practical calculation plus the author's interpretation of 
history and his very intransigent personal convictions con- 
cerning the only true end of mathematical processes. 
Being a Fellow of the Royal Society and a member of 
the faculty of the London School of Economics, it is not 
surprising that Professor Hogben should be interested 
in his subject primarily as a tool, or that social statistics 
should seem to him even more important than the physi- 
cal sciences. Obviously his main purpose is to enable the 
average citizen to make sense out of means, medians, 
curves of distribution, probable errors, and the rest, but 
in his more than six hundred pages—most of them 
fairly stiff reading—he lays a very broad foundation of 
arithmetic, geometry, algebra, and calculus. At the same 
time, however, he undertakes something I have never 
seen undertaken before. Geometry has hitherto recognized 
three kinds of angles: obtuse, acute, and right. Professor 
Hogben adds a fourth—the left, or class, angle. There is, 
said Archimedes, no royal road to geometry. Professor 
Hogben spends a great deal of his time in the effort to 
prove that there is, nevertheless, a proletarian one. 
Despite its persistently obtruded eccentricities, the 
work is, as I have said, often solid and brilliant. The 
approach to the solution of each problem through the 
history of that problem has an enormous advantage over 
the method of the textbooks, where demonstrations are 
always presented as faits accomplis so perfected and so 
tidied up that one is usually left wondering how they 
were ever hit upon; and I am frank to confess that the 
reading of this book furnished me with many insights I 
never achieved during the undergraduate days when I 
“majored” in mathematics. Nor is Professor Hogben’s 
“economic interpretation” of the development of mathe- 


matics by any means all nonsense. It ts, for example, a 
commonly accepted fact that some of the limitations of 
Greck geometry are traceable to the aristocratic preference 


for the study of static form over the study of movement 
* W. W. Norton and Company. $3.75 





and change. His treatment of the famous paradox of 
Zeno—the supposed theoretical impossibility that the 
hare of the fable will ever actually overtake the tor 
toise—is most ingenious, and the demonstration that the 
solution could not be reached until, at the Reformation 
a mercantile civilization “took time away from the priests 
by taking saints out of the calendar” is delightful. But 
there are also times when Professor Hogben allows his 
hobby to ride him. Nor is it only that his impatienc 
with everything not “‘practical’’ leads him to despise what 
more devoted mathematicians called “elegance” and t 
treat ‘rigidity of proof’ so cavalierly that the treatise on 
the science of mathematics seems at times about t 
degenerate into a mere Ready Reckoner. 

Frequently his preference for the practical rises shrilly 
into moral indignation. In the history of mathematics 
Good has been engaged against Evil. Anyone tainted 
with an interest in ‘“‘pure’’ mathematics was an oppressor 
of the people and anyone who holds that mathematics 
has any meaning except as a tool would really like, if 
the truth were known, to take bread out of the mouths 
of workers. Yet it seems to me that something very 
much like his own method may be turned against him. 
When he says, in italics, that “solving problems is not a 
special gift but merely the art ‘of applying fixed rules of 
grammar,” it is plain that he wants to believe this be- 
cause it sounds hopefully democratic. The fact remains, 
however, that it is true only in so far as the more routine 
processes of algebra or calculus are concerned. Try telling 
it to any competent mathematician who has struggled 
to get a solution for a difficult differential equation and 
then seen the feat accomplished by another with a gift 
more like the gift for chess than the mere ability to 
follow rules. 

Near the beginning of his book Professor Hogber 
speaks of mathematics as “the language of size” and 
returns time and time again to this perilously inexact 
analogy. It would be much nearer the truth to say that 
mathematics is the /ogic of size. Essentially, in other 
words, it is not a method of making statements about 
what we know but a method of discovering something 
we do not know. Mere formulas are, to be sure, state- 
ments. If I say that 5 = % gf*, that is a statement 
which may mean that the distance passed over by a body 
falling in a vacuum is equal to one-half the square of 
the time it has been falling, multiplied by a certain num 
ber which varies with the point on the earth’s surface 
toward which the body is falling. If I add also that 
ds/dt = gt I may be saying that at any instant the 
speed of that falling body is equal to the time it ha: 
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woefully seintmendl about it! 
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O engineer would dream of building a Partial Contents 
bridge without a blueprint. Even a house- Ghiceiaaih 
wife, embarking on the business of fur- MARRIAGE, ACTUAL AND IDEAL 
: : : an ; 4 ' Reasons for Retention of Marriage 
nishing her family with food, uses a recipe book! The Husband as Permanent Lover of His Wife 
as ( Il ar 
Yet how many people face the task of making CENERAL, NUMne Eeemnne on can 
a success of marriage in its most important aspect, —— and External Stimuli: Smell, Touch, 
. . . ight 
that of sexual relations, without any other guide Sexual Odoure 
than their “instincts” or the information (and Caarrens IV, V and Vi 
oa : ; SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY OF THE ADULT 
misinformation) they may have picked up hap- WOMAN 
Cuarren VII 
hazardly! ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE MALE 
As Dr. Van de Velde has said, “much marital unhappiness, attributed to seen one — 
HAPTER 
the apparent sexual frigidity of the wife, could be avoided and prevented if SEXUAL INTERCOURSE —ITS PHYSIOLOGY 
the medical profession had not allowed themselves to be deterred from Scinisien ak ication 
explaining many technicalities of a normal married life, owing to a mixture Love-Play 
‘ ” The Borderline of Abnormality 
of false modesty and professional reserve. Bodily Manipulations and Caresses 
. . ° P Erogenous Zor 
There are many books on the sexual life. There is one book which has won wa 
the unqualified approval of the medical profession and of the lay public. Samual, eeen 
. . . 7 . . 7 Mechantam 
It is Ideal Marriage, Its Physiology and Technique, by T. H. Van de Velde, Specific Stimulation 


Ideal Sexual Communion 
Analysis of Process of Orgasm in Mao 
Analysis of Process of Orgasm in Woman 


M.D. It is different from any “sex book” you ever read, or read about. It is: 


1. AuTHorITATIVE. Dr. Van de Velde is an internationally famous Failure of Woman to Achieve Orgsem 
. ° : ° oitus Interruptas 
Dutch gynaecologist (former head of the Gynaecological Clinic of Supplementary Satisfaction 
< Crarren X 
Haarlem). SEXUAL COMMUNION 
° ° ° ° Prolongation 
2. Expricir. It is simple, forthright, detailed, and uses language that Male Infantilism 
’ . . ; a ‘ : ¢ Crarren XI 
everyone can understand. It contains many charts and diagrams, 7 of po... 
them in full color. Position and Action During Coitus 
Variations in Coitue 
. . " oa : 4 Carrer XII 
3. COMPLETE. It covers every aspect of normal marital relationship. epnacun en sane 
It has nothing to do, however, with sex deviations or perversions. Crarren Xill, XIV, XV, XVI 
a . . r ae : BODILY HYGIENE 
This is a book for intelligent, adult people seeking perfect adjustment eo ieee 
in their sexual relations. Temporary Frigidity 


Influence of the Sexual Function on Physique 





, ° ° ° d Psyche 
4. Upuirtinc. It gives to marriage new dignity, new glamor, and new Be: 
romance—because it explains the physical bases of spiritual and Difference of Age = 
. 2 ; 2 Medicaments, Drugs, Narcotica, Aphrodisiac aad 
emotional satisfactions. pAnaphrodisixe 
eriodicity of Sexual Desire 
The price of this book is $7.50. You would, no doubt, gladly pay more than that for Sexual Intercourse During Menstruation 
equivalent information to a physician—who would quite probably refer you to Dr. Van ey oy Child-birth 
de Velde’s work. And do not forget this—after you have read all other books on the Care and Cleanliness 
subject, including those made to sell at a lower figure, you would still return to Cuarren XVII 
“IDEAL MARRIAGE” as the ultimate, complete authority; the one safe and sane guide. PSYCHIC, EMOTIONAL AND MENTAL HYGIENE 


IDEAL MARRIAGE 


ITS PHYSIOLOGY & TECHNIQUE By Th. H. Van de Velde, M.D. 
This is the book on the physical blems of marriage we have all he wai 
. r han a poet a per : cn exactly his ws y—sober - h S Senn - : 4 ae ee “ON APPROVAL” COUPON 
—DR. J. JOUNSTON ABRAHAM, of Londor 
nbarrassment or constraint; because it is practicable, and gives acdvi that can be 
aj cae eee liowed; and it is true it gives advice that has been f i by t reviewer 
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| covie L- ‘FRI ID E — 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 
“ and nytate 
nany others to be of genuine value in these cases.""—MILES J. BREUER, in Social Science | pe bo k 


The best of the many books on the technique of relief for marital infelicity because it 
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”ainstakingly thorough; because {it is matter-of-fact, clear, and plair w t any t t i a ‘ ne i 
wan \Gk Ite P yai sy and Teel mie, by T ii 
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There ig little doubt that its general circulation would do more to lessen div e and 
jugal unhapr and to promote iceessful family Ife than all the reli mus ex tations 
n Moses to Ma noing.”"—-HARRY ELMER BARNES, in the New York World Telegran 


yond all his predecessors in accomplishing the task which he outlines.” (heck here if you wish book sent C.O.D. Same return privilege 
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This is a highly civilized book. . . . Dr. Van de Velde has distinguished himself City and State l 
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been falling, multiplied by this same number. But those 
two statements do not represent a mathematical process. 
Mathematics consists neither in such statements nor in 
mere rules for connecting them but in the logic which 
enables us to say that if one is either assumed or observed 
to be true, the other (which cannot be observed) must 
be true; and in this particular instance that logic consists in 
the determination of the instantaneous rate of change of 
5 with respect to #—which logic, by the way, happens to 
be the foundation of differential calculus. 

Note that I was careful to say that the two mathemati- 
cal statements may mean what I translated them to mean. 
The “may” is important because the mathematical state- 
ments might mean many other things quite dissimilar— 
as for instance that the slope of the tangent to a certain 
curve was so and so. And this is important because it 
illustrates an important fact, namely, that mathematical 
statements and mathematical deductions are extremely 
generalized and reveal mathematical resemblances be 
tween things which seem to have no relation to each 
other; that they are so generalized, indeed, as to give some 
justification for the attitude toward them which seems 
to Professor Hogben the root of all evil. Perhaps those 
very thinkers who conclude that mathematics deals with 
a realm of logic far more extensive than the realm of 
phenomena which nature happens to illustrate are en- 
gaged in a speculation which is not useful. Certainly 
they are going at the matter from an angle quite different 
from that chosen by Professor Hogben. But is it really 
necessary to regard them as moral lepers? It is true that 
Pythagorus—whom he regards with a jaundiced eye— 
did have some very queer convictions about the soul and 
what men should eat. They did not, however, prevent him 
from having “ideas that are a lot of use about the square 
of the hypotenuse’’; and personally I think it would be a 
mistake to insist upon liquidating everyone who happens 
to disagree with us about the true nature of the squar: 
root of minus one. 


BOO 








Mouse Meat 


NIGHTW OOD. By Djuna Barnes, With an Introduction by 
T. S. Eliot. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.50. 


Ms ELIOT is right when he says of this novel that 
it is “really ‘written.’ It is too consistently “written” 
for quotations to mean much, nor does any sentence contain 


hole. Yet if Mr. Eliot is also right in the analogy he 


suggests with poetry, the book can be searched for good 


the 


lines.” And they are easily found. Some of them are witty 


lefiled t y meaning of personality in her passion 


» he 
SI as one of the most unimp 

her tim because she could not let her time alone, and yet 
uld never be a part of it. She wanted to be the reason for 


verything and so was the cause of nothing 
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“She speaks of people taking away her ‘faith’ in them, 
as if faith were a transportable object—all her life she has 
been subject to the feeling of ‘removal.’ ” 

“She was really like those people who, coming un 
expectedly into a room, silence the company because they 
are looking for someone who is not there.” 

And some of them are pretty in a tremendous way: 

“We are but skin about a wind, with muscles clenche 
against mortality.” 

‘And what of the sleep of animals? The great sleep of 
the elephant, and the fine thin sleep of the bird?” 

“I began to wail for all the little beasts in their mothers 
who would have to step down and begin going decent in the 
one fur that would last them their time.” 

“Man was born damned and innocent from the start, and 
wretchedly—as he must—on those two themes—whistles his 
tune.” 

“I went toward the Ile because I could see the lights in 
the show-windows of Our Lady and all the children in the 
dark with the tapers twinkling, saying their prayers softly 
with that small breath that comes off little lungs, whispering 
fatally about nothing, which is the way children say their 
prayers.” 

But the poetry of which Mr. Eliot must have been speaking 
will be found on a third level, as far removed from these 
the poetry of our time is from mere wit, mere charm. On Miss 
Barnes's third level a special state of consciousness is « 
structed and a very special sort of thing is said. When Mr 
Eliot writes of “Nightwood” that “only sensibilities trained 
on’ poetry can wholly appreciate it,” he means, of course 
modern poetry. Sensibilities trained on Horace and Pope, or 
even on Homer and Shakespeare, would make nothing of it 
at all. For those poets in their various ways accepted the world 
and trusted the commonplace; whereas this one stares away 
from her in a rigor of horror, probing distance with fixed 
eyes in the hope that it will yield a niche where the con. 
temporary, mind, trained on distrust and disgust, can | 
itself in stretches of time beyond our time. The vessel of 
life may have something in it, but first it must be smashed 

Felix thought to himself that undoubiedly the doctor was 
a great liar, but a valuable liar. His fabrications seemed t 
be the framework of a forgotten but imposing plan; some 
condition of life of which he was the sole surviving re 
tainer. 

“The modern child has nothing left to hold to, or, to put it 
better, he has nothing to hold with. We are adhering to life 
now with our last muscle—the heart.” 

‘The reason the doctor knows everything is because he's 
been everywhere at the wrong time and has now become 
anonymous.” 

‘The French are disheveled and wise; the American tries 
to approximate it with drink. It is his only clue to himself 
He takes it when his soap has washed him too clean for 

identification. The Anglo-Saxon has made the literal error 
using water, he has washed away his page. Misery melts 
him down by day, and sleep at night.” 

“To be utterly innocent would be to be utterly unknown, 
particularly to oneself, 


“In time everything is possible and in space everything 


f ] ] e+ ry : . ‘ 
forgivable; life is but the intermediary vice. There is eternity 


as, I am now certain, to be a little mad to see int 
past or the future, to be a little abridged of life t 
know life, the obscure life.” 


“In the acceptance of depravity the sense of the past is 
most fully captured.” 
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“It is only by such extreme measures that the average 
man can remember something long ago; truly, not that he 
remembers, but that crime itself is the door to an accumu- 
lation, a way to lay hands on the shudder of a past that is 
still vibrating.” 


“After all, calamity is what we are all seeking.” 


The book is like that everywhere, which is to say that for 
brilliance and formal beauty few novels of any age can com- 
pare with it. But one must also say how desperate it is. Mr. 
Eliot condemns in advance any reader who feels superior to 
the three chief persons of the narrative, all of whom belong 
to the third sex. That, however, is not the point. The point 
is that Miss Barnes has strained rather than enriched our 
sensibilities. ““Nightwood” is more fascinating than interest- 
ing. The marvelous doctor who speaks so many of the lines 
just quoted has another aria about the women of the world 
who scurry out from doors at night with lamps in their hands. 
“Like a thousand mice they go this way and that, now fast, 
now slow, some halting behind doors, some trying to find 
the stairs, all approaching or leaving their misplaced mouse 
meat that lies in some cranny, on some couch, down on some 
floor, behind some cupboard.” “Nightwood”’ is mouse meat 
at which we nibble page after page with a special kind of 
joy. But great fiction is more ordinary than this, and ultimately 
more nourishing. Beefsteak and apple pie. 

MARK VAN DOREN 


Healthy, Wealthy, and Wise? 

THE EARNEST ATHEIST. A STUDY OF SAMUEL 
BUTLER. By Malcolm Muggeridge. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $2.75. 


S INCE the publication in 1919 of Festing Jones's copious 
memoir of Samuel Butler the disparity between Butler's 
life and his writings has caused much speculation—a dis- 
parity now made sharper by the recent instalments of the 
Notebooks. Shuttling through the varied domains of the 
human spirit, seizing, examining, discarding one established 
value after another, Butler reverts to health, practical wisdom, 
and wealth as the basis of the good, or at least the only, life. 
But tormented in mind and carbuncled in body, Butler him- 
self was a little less than wise, and especially so in the pursuit 
of wealth, Despite Butler's scorn for him, it was his father 
who gave him a generous start and who supported him after 
he had gathered and dissipated his small fortune. It was his 
father's death and money that Butler sought, and from this 
fact, it appears, stemmed much of Butler’s rebellion. Hating 
the parental image for the power it early and late held over 
him, Butler transferred this hatred to all authority: family, 
education, church, even to his evanescent salvation by Dar- 
winian science, even the tyrannical reign of the intellect itself. 
This endless voyage to escape the bounds of authority—with 
ts strange ultima Thule, the bank account—-dominates and 

irps Butler's life. Infantile, he fled from the possibility of 
ove; as the highest manifestation of his affection he sup- 
ported well-groomed but perhaps questionable young men; 
toward the one valuable and sincere feminine friendship that 
was offered him he displayed only embarrassment, annoyance, 
i belated and not altogether convincing remorse. His life 
formed of conflict and compromise, of a series of apparent 
failures in art, science, literature, he took refuge in the or- 
ered precision of an old maid's existence, in a feeling of 
persecution, in a fervent belief in his posthumous fame—a 


t 7 : . . ‘ 
‘ame for which he recorded, sometimes with a singular lack 














Just published 


THE LETTERS OF 


LENIN 


Translated and edited by 


ELIZABETH HILL AND DORIS MUDIE 


These letters are incorporated into a single 
volume in the English language for the first 
time. The greater part of the correspondence 
has never before appeared in English, and the 
whole has been taken direct from the collected 


Russian Edition. 


Lenin’s letters are fully as valuable and in- 
teresting as any of his formal writings. The 
importance, therefore, of this very thorough 


selection cannot be over-emphasized. 


Both personal and political correspondence is 
included. There are letters to his mother, wife, 
sisters, brother and others; from prison, from 
Siberia, and from exile abroad. They reveal 
Lenin in a peculiarly intimate way, his sim- 
plicity and modesty, his love of nature, his wide 
sympathy. The political letters cover the whole 
period from 1895 to his death and cast valuable 
light on the politics and history of those sig- 
nificant days. 

HAROLD J. LASKI in THE NEW STATESMAN 

AND NATION (Lendon): 

“This excellent translated volume contains 
340 letters. Taken together they are not only 
an invaluable picture of the man himself; they 
are also an indispensable guide to the study 
of his method . . . the incredible depth of 
devotion to an idea revealed by these pages is 
almost literally beyond words. . . . Even the 
most passionate of his opponents could not 
arise from these letters without a new respect 
for the man. If there exists anywhere a better 
example of personal nobility in the history of 


modern politics, | do not know it.” 
199 pages, $4.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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of perspective, almost every detail of a life that was often 
singularly lacking in grace. 

Toward this man—who was, however, a great precursor 
whose intuitions and asides have been confirmed in so man, 
ways, whose scientific findings have steadily grown in 
nificance, whose Nowhere has almost become Everywhere 
who was the author of one of the wisest and wittiest bool 
of our time, who was in some respects the most important 
figure of Victorian England, whose belief, in short, in his 
own posthumous fame was quite warranted—Mr. Mugpe. 
ridge’s new study adopts a certain eccentricity of approach 
All that is wrong in the modern world, Mr. Muggetidge has 
decided, with the exception of unspeakable Moscow, is de 
rived from Butler. This author knows the values according to 
which Butler lived, and they have come to fill him “with 
unutterable horror.” From a biographer burdened with such 
a thesis and displaying such ostentatious feeling one does not 
expect, and one does not get, an accurate portrait. For a But 
lerian study one still prefers Clara Gruening Stillman’s de. 
tailed and excellent biography, or even, for example, Hugh 
Kingsmill’s essay. 

To this statement, however, a note should be added. In 
respect to Butler's accomplishments Mr. Muggeridge exag 
gerates, stresses, and omits according to his emotion. Yet in 
respect to Butler himself the author's hate is rather more 
preached, I think, than practiced. On the fundamental prob 
lems of Butler's personality Mr. Muggeridge’s understanding 
tends to get the better of him. His analyses of Butler's motiva 
tion and his descriptions of Butler's background show a pene. 
tration, an artistic power, and an ironic sense that are worthy 
of a better book. For all Mr. Muggeridge’s studied air 
antipathy no previous biographer has brought out more force 
fully the pathos of Butler's disoriented life. If Mr. M 
geridge would just stop trying to be so different, he would be 

MAXWELL GEISMAI 


American Jews in Chicago 
THE OLD BUNCH. By Meyer Levin. The Viking Press. $3 


Me LEVIN’S new novel must be placed among the 
most ambitious efforts of contemporary fiction. Close 
to a thousand pages in length, intimately told and with the 
interest spread out almost evenly over all the characters, 
attempts a vast summation and judgment of recent America 
history. The lives of this group of Jewish boys and girls of 
Chicago’s West Side who grow up and assume adult re 
sponsibilities in the years between 1921 and 1934 touch on 
every event and experience of importance during that perio 
Their story and the story of their native city are well docu 
mented: business, politics, the arts, law, medicine, real estate, 
gang wars, strikes, Zionism, communism—these are the 
and forms of their various ambitions, struggles, and failu: 
The immigrant parents of the “bunch” live and toil with the 
sole object of insuring a better deal for their American c! 
dren, but none the less the ax falls. No amount of care 
education can prevent these young people from being vict 
ized by a civilization that permits little happiness or satis! 
tion save at the cost of a betrayal of human values. The 
fight to corral husbands and shoehorn them into a g! 
vulgar life; and the problem of a livelihood faces the 1 
like a hail of bullets. Cunning and conformity are not r 

a guaranty of stccess, for in the clash of blind forces even | 
most ruthless are often lost. One or two make their way t 
the top of the heap; the rest are beaten and bewildered ; 
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, few revolt. The whole world of Chicago, of America, 
“seems sick and done for.” 

Intrinsically this is the classic American story of defeat and 
frustration so often presented in American literature by novel- 
ists like Dreiser, Farrell, and Dos Passos. Mr. Levin's pat- 
ticular distinction lies in having discerned and recreated this 
story within the Jewish American milieu, of which scarcely 
a detail of background or development escapes him. And, 
ironically enough, it is through showing the failure that they 
chare with their American hosts that Mr. Levin naturalizes 

; Jews within their new homeland. 

Though written with complete sincerity and in a language 
whose color and associations keep pace with the movement 
of events, the novel's comprehensiveness and fidelity of social 
bservation do not wholly make up for its lack of tension. 
The narrative proceeds along a somewhat monotonous level, 


with no particular figures singled out for emphasis. Perhaps 
the fault here is that the author’s conception of his charac- 
ters is so much identical with his conception of the situations 


in which he places them that the contradiction between the 
two seldom emerges as a dramatic moment. For it is this very 
ontradiction that makes for dramatic conflict 

PHILIP RAHV 


Health Insurance 


SICKNESS AND INSURANCE. A STUDY OF THE 
SICKNESS PROBLEM AND HEALTH INSURANCE. 
By Henry Alvin Millis. University of Chicago Press. $2. 


]s CONCLUDING his consistently lucid, frequently 
penetrating, and admirably concise summary of the prob- 
lem of organizing and paying for medical care, Mr. Millis 
has a suggestion of his own to make: that compulsory health 
insurance be limited to the major disabling illnesses requir- 
ing hospitalization, but that it be supplemented by extensions 
of the public health services, plus cash disability benefits 
administered through the Social Security Act. This, as Mr. 
Millis points out, is “the British plan turned upside down" — 
the emphasis of the British panel system being on general- 
prac titioner care. 

Mr. Millis’s idea would also appear to be more or less 
Surgeon General Parran’s idea. His proposal is worth think- 
ing about, especially the tactical arguments by which he 
justifies it. Like most of the progressives working in this 
field, Mr. Millis would like desperately to get something 
done, and in effect he raises the question: just how good a 
program will the medical politicians, the quacks, the insur- 
ance companies, and the drug interests let us get away with? 
Not too good, probably. Let’s be “‘practical” then. The 
“standard” bill flopped in 1920 partly because the indus- 
trial-insurance companies didn’t like its provision for burial 
benefits—so that’s out. But the American Medical Associa- 
tion has let us get our feet in the door by grudgingly approv- 
ing voluntary, group hospitalization insurance. So let's ex. 
pand that gain, being careful not to stir up Dr. Fishbein, 
who is respectfully quoted to the effect that “without the co- 
peration of the medical profession no system of practice 

succeed.” 

Personally I don’t see it. Both in print and from the plat- 
rm I have treated Dr. Fishbein and his followers with an 
tirely appropriate disrespect, and I am convinced that this 
ttitude is shared by the vast majority of informed and pro- 
gressive American physicians. I am even convinced that this 
ts the more practical method for progressives to adopt. We 
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THE OPEN ROAD 


SOVIET RUSSIA 








Trips which show you more thon tourist sights at least 
cost of time and money. Open to students, teachers, 
members of professions. 
MAY DAY AND THE RUSSIAN THEATRE 
Leader: Norris Jloughton, author of “Moscow Re 
hearsals.” Sailing April 14. Six weeks. $387. 
GENERAL SURVEY TOUR 
Leader: Walt Carmon, editor “International Literature, 
Moscow, 1932-1936. Sailing June 26. Nine wecks. $394. 
A TRAVEL *"COLLECTIVE"’ 
Leader Dr. Joshua Kunitz, journalist, now living in 
Moscow. Sailing July 3. Eight weeks. $543. 
JULIEN BRYAN'S SIXTH ANNUAL TRIP 
Through the highways and byways of the Soviet Union 
Sailing June 19. Nine weeks. $694. 
A PUBLIC HEALTH SURVEY 
Leader: John A. Kingsbury, co-author of ‘Red Medicine.” 
Sailing July 10. Nine weeks. $797. 
OPEN ROAD TRAVEL SEMINAR 
(Fourth Season.) Leader: Anna Louise Strong, editor 
**Moscow Daily News.” Sailing July 4. Nine weeks, $895. 
AMERICAN STUDENT UNION TOUR TO EUROPE AND RUSSIA 
(Second Season.) Leader: Joseph Lash Membership re 
stricted to students. Sailing July 3. Eight weeks. $499. 
A doren other unusual trips 
12th Floor 
8 West 40th Street New York 
Cooperating with Intourist 
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No sides are taken by the editors of this timely, encyclope- 
dic digest of all important phases of the seething Supreme 
Court issue. Balanced as closely as possible between the 
ayes, nays and alternatives—this book presents 132 frank, 
decisive statements by national authorities—a refreshing, 
informing cross-section of to-day's leading opinion. Contains 
many supplementary digests, tables and charts, to provide 
the solid facts on which to bage a reasoned conclusion. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE RADIO 


BY RUTH BRINDZE 
Aathor of “How to Spend Money” 


Some of the Questions Asked—and Answered—in This Book: 


@ Who controls the radio—the government, the broadcasting 
companies, or the advertisers? 

Is there government interference in broadcasting? 

Why are most radio programs so stupid? 

How big is the bill for radio advertising? 

Is the radio being employed for fascist propaganda? 

What bankers direct the networks? 

Are the big “chains” a menace? 

Does the independent radio station get equal treatment 
from the government? 

Should the radio be a government monopoly (as in 
Great Britain)? 

What is the future of radio? 


—MORRIS L. ERNST 





This book contains important facts that every well-informed man and 


woman should know. $2.50—All bookstores 
VANGUARD PRESS ¢ 424 Madison Ave. © New York 
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We must feed Spain's children. 
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can be sure that any program, no matter how mild, will be 
sniped at and whittled by the vested interests affected. Hence 
why not start with a sound, comprehensive program and 
make the medical politicians, the insurance companies, the 
drug interests take the onus for any whittling. 

British medical politicians didn’t want health insurance 
either, but British labor made them take it, and now British 
doctors like it. They'd probably have liked it better in the end 
if the British legislators from the beginning had paid less 
attention to the largely disingenuous shibboleths of the Brit 
ish medical politicians about “freedom of medical choice’ 
and the like and more to the logical necessity of group pra 
tice. 

Michael M. Davis writes a preface to Mr. Millis’s book 
emphasizing a point which is not emphasized in the text 
that medical benefits are today more important than cas! 
lisability benefits. The point is at least debatable. Certainly 
every wage worker knows that whether he gets sick o: 
fired, his pay stops. Hence organized labor will quite proper! 
demand as a condition of its support that adequate cas! 
disability benefits, however administered, be an integral part 
of the program. 

Is it not better, tactically, to accent the very real disti: 
tions, the widening cleavage, between the medical politicians 
ind the increasingly progressive rank and file of the profes 
sion than to endanger the labor support without w! 
nothing of any value can possibly be accomplished? Mo 
concretely, should not Mr. Millis pay at least as much att 
tion to the C. I. O. as to the A. M. A.? Does not thx 
traordinary messiness of the French system, as described | 
Mr. Millis, illustrate the folly of throwing sops to m 


bureaucrats ? 

In pointing out the dangers of Mr. Millis’s tactical | 
tion, I do not mean to discount the value of his book: | 
one of the most intelligent brief statements of the proble: 
that have appeared and should be purchased by all lay 
professional students of the subject 


JAMES RORTY 


Master Mariner 


LIVING AGAIN. By Captain Felix Riesenberg. Doubleday 
Doran and Company. $3. 


Pex RIESENBERG, C. E., master mariner in sati and 
steam, lieutenant commander, U.S.N.R. (retired), author 
of many land and sea novels, of marine textbooks known the 
world over, has just written a book about his life called 
“Living Again.” The outstanding part—the high advent 
he never has told before in detail in any of his other works 
is the account of his two years on Dane's Island in Spitz 
bergen as navigator for Walter Wellman, who attempted 11 
1907 to fly over the North Pole in a dirigible balloon. 

All through the summer of 1906 the preparatory work 
went on—the construction of the hangar, the erection of gas 
apparatus, the testing of equipment—and suddenly “summer 
had gone and the balloon was not even out of the case. Th 
gloom of an impending interminable night was soon to sett! 
over Spitzbergen.”” The flight must be postponed until the 
following year, but someone must stay and look after th: 
work done. Riesenberg volunteered. Two Norwegian sailors 
were chosen to stay with him; and the little bark Frithjof 
sailed away Icaving them to the long silence, the cold, the 
polar twilight which was soon to fade into the blackness 0 
the Arctic night. 
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It was a period of hardship, of narrow escapes from death, 
of fighting the vast cold solitude which “may warp, freeze, 
and solidify the spirit, or may set it free.” But there were 
compensations— ‘the full-moon floods, falling on a white 
world,” the glory of the Aurora Borealis, and the peace— 
most of all the perfect peace. 

Finally the light returned, and one morning, late in the 
spring, the Frithjof was sighted around the headland. Another 
summer of work, and in September of that year Wellman at 
last was ready. Riesenberg went along as navigator and Melvin 
Vaniman as engineer. Their six-cylinder engine could make 
only fifteen miles an hour, and as they began to buck the 
forty-five-mile head wind from the Pole, the little craft gave 
up the ghost. They came down on Foul Glacier, not more than 
a hundred yards from a giant crevasse which could have 
swallowed a hundred balloons the size of theirs. They had 
been in the air four and a half hours. Captain Riesenberg’s 
habit of not dramatizing his adventures gives them an air of 
authenticity, just as his lack of emphasis on humorous episodes 
makes them doubly effective. 

“Living Again” covers fifty-seven years crowded with ex- 
perience. It ranges from Minneapolis to Hongkong, from 
Marconi to Joan Lowell. There is a terseness in its style which 
suggests a ship’s log, and a philosophy which comes only to 
one who has thought long thoughts in many night watches, 
to one who is essentially a man of the sea. 

HUGO VAN ARX 


Ireland and the “Trouble” 


ARMY WITHOUT BANNERS. By Ernie O'Malley. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $3.50. 


()s EASTER Monday, 1916, Ernie O'Malley, a medical 
student at Trinity College, Dublin, saw a tricolored 
flag floating over the General Post Office in O'Connell Street. 
A few weeks later he shared the use of a German Mauser 
with a friend, both boys taking turns at firing the heavy 
rifle at the military police. He had become an Irish volunteer 
through the same impulse that had aroused hundreds of other 
Dubliners to action: “to secure and maintain the rights and 
liberties common to the people of Ireland.” The execution of 
the leaders of the Irish Republic—Connolly, Pearse, Mac- 
Donagh, Plunkett—had dramatized the British threat of 
armed intervention, and almost overnight the citizens of Dub- 
lin found themselves at war with the British Empire. The 
events that Ernie O'Malley describes are not unfamiliar to 
readers of Shaw Desmond’s “Drama of Sinn Fein,” and the 
fog, rain, and machine-gun fire through which O'Malley 
rode his bicycle are easily visualized by those who have seen 
‘The Plough and the Stars” or the movie version of “The 
Informer.” Yet the history of what is now politely called the 
trouble” in Ireland remains unclear. British censorship has 
done its work too well, and Irish love of melodrama shares 
the honor of obscuring the facts of those five years in which 
O'Malley grew to young manhood and earned a captaincy 
in the Irish Republican Army. 

Meanwhile O’Malley’s book should not be confused with 
the kind of entertainment offered by middle-aged army off- 
cers who enjoy the memory of an active youth each incident 
of which reflects the glory of its hero. Nor should this book 
be substituted for a history of the Sinn Fein movement, which 
was to translate its hopes and theories into memorable action. 
O'Malley is careful to say that he is not responsible for exact 
dates and generalized conclusions; in this book at least he has 
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5= comes as a startling fact to man 
couples who THINK they are well- 
informed, that t ARE in REALITY 
AMAZINGLY IGNORANT OF THE 
SEX TECHNIQUE IN MARRIAGE 
‘When no trouble is taken to learn how 
to make sexual intercourse harmonious 
and happy, e@ variety of complications 
arise. Very often wives remain sexu 
ally unawakened, and therefore in- 
clined to dislike sexual intercourse. When 
that happens, husbands do not experi 
ence what they long for, and are apt to 
be sexually starved) Neither husbands 
nor wives on these terms attain to har- 
mony, and the result is nervous ill-health 
. . + The cause of all this is not want of 
love. It is want of knowledge.”—A. H 
Gray, M.A., D. D. 


«PROM a very large clinical expen- 
ence I have come to the conclusion 
that probably not one in five men knows 
how to perform the sexual act correctly.’ 
Many men feel bitter, in a resigned sort 
of way, about their “frigid wives.” As a 
matter of fact this problem, which too 
often is one of “the bungling husband,” 
frequently vanishes completely when both 
husband and wife know exactly what to 
do for each other. In THE SEX TECH. 
NIQUE IN MARRIAGE, Dr. Huttor 
describes the sexual act in such detail 
that no one need any longer remain in 
ignorance of exactly how it should be 
performed. In the foreword to this work 
Dr. Ira S. Wile declares: “A knowledge 
of the science of mating offers greater as 
surance of successful marriage.” 


HILE completely frank, Dr. Hut- 

ton handles the subject with excel- 
lent taste, and, as the American Medical 
Association says, “with good judgment 
as to what constitutes general medica) 
opinion.” 


The Sex Technique in Marriage is a book 
for husbands and wives to read together 
if they wish to remain together! 
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no intention of competing with the historians. The merits of 
O'Malley's “Army Without Banners” are peculiar to the kind 
of personal history that disowns individual heroism in favor 
of a common cause and common experience. He writes in his 
introduction: “We who fought effected a small part of the 
energy induced, and our individual efforts as personalities 
were subordinated to the impersonality of the movement and 
not impaired by it.” And like the good writer that O'Malley 
reveals himself to be, he proves his case by making his story 
far more intelligent and graphic than any recent effort to 
record unique adventure through a period of civil warfare 
The reader sees him as one of many drilling with broom. 
sticks at night in a drafty hall and later as a young man in an 
ill-fitting trench coat organizing scattered units of the I. R. A 
throughout Tipperary, Clare, Cork, Limerick, and Kilkenn 
Even his memories of riding a lampless bicycle down lo: ly 
roads at evening are made to seem the experience of all whio 
shared his duties and responsibilities. 

When at last he was captured and imprisoned in Kilmain. 
ham gaol, he convinced those who questioned him that his 
name was Stewart and that as far as he knew there were no 
ofhcers in the Irish Republican Army. His identification with 
the cause for which he fought was so complete that he wel 
comed anonymity and furthered it to protect himself against 
betrayal. In writing “Army Without Banners” it is signibcant 
that he has used the anonymous songs of the period to illus 
trate his memoirs as though he were again supplying ev 
dence that his identity was wholly one with the will of his 
people. 

This kind of self-effacement often implies self-discipline 
and is of the same order that sustains the morale of any group 
against superior numbers and overwhelming military advan- 
tage. It was evident in our own Revolutionary War as it was 
during the “trouble” that defeated the Black-and-Tans, and 
even today the Loyalist forces in Spain exhibit the same 
strength against fascist invasion. But what happened in me 
land after 1921 is another matter, and it is perhaps a con- 
sciousness of this difference that prompted Ernie O'Malley 
to close his narrative with the signing of a treaty announcing 
the birth of the Irish Free State. 
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Second edition, enlarged by a cross-examination 
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BY LEON TROTSKY 
6500 people waited in the Hip- 
podrome for this answer to his 
accusers at the Moscow Trials. 


5c per copy. Add 2c for postage. 
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New Novels 


YOUNG ROBERT, By George Albee. Reynal and Hitchcock 
$2.50. 


your Robert is the grandson of an Irish immigrant 
who pioneered his way through the West, ending up 
in California, and living the bountiful, reckless pioneer life 

oie tee 1S eS > Doe ioe Robert's father and his uncles and aunts were still pioneers, 
= strong, eloquent, gigantic in stature and aptitude, named for 
eS rehrnaive ture of aonee Irish heroes and queens and wearing these names fitly 
— Making Conor, Dana, Sheen, Dermott, Angus, Fand, Flann, Gilveen 

——__- But the pioneer generation wears itself out in time; and the 
mind comes in to confuse and weaken heroes. Robert, who 

was growing up in San Francisco about the time of the earth 
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quake and fire, was not a simple strong man like his Uncle 


Dermott or a simple orator like his Uncle Dana, or even 4 
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simple revolutionary like his labor-leader father. Robert got 
himself mixed up with education and the mechanical com 
plications of the twentieth century. And the result was fatal 
Very likely Mr. Albee knew he was symbolizing all the weab 
ness of our own time and all the strength of the time of our 
fathers in his story of the Limewright family. But whether 
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he knew it or not, he has writen an admirable novel, lively, 
thoughtful, lavish with epithet and metaphor, rich with inci- 
lent, and implicit with wisdom. 


THE GODS ARRIVE. By Grant Lewi. J. B. Lippincott Com 
pany. $2.50. 
History makes itself and time makes subjects for fiction. 
We are now at the stage in time when the wild, gin-drinking 
ties are sufficiently a part of the past to be isolated and 
put into novels. Mr. Lewi deftly details the brassy young girls 
; rt skirts, the irresponsible young men who wanted to be 
the easy money, 
ance of dirt, and the impatience with order. But when 
he ro, one of the would-be artists, has returned to his wife 
egins to pull himself up by his bootstraps, Mr. Lewi 
turns moralist and didactically lays down a solution for a 
-of all things, back to the land! In other words, 
he has written what promised to be a clever novel of manners 


and turned into a tract, not very clearly thought out. 


the forgotten traditions, the calm 


id world- 


ALL GOOD AMERICANS. By Jerome Bahr. With an Intro- 
duction by Ernest Hemingway. Charles Scribner's Sons 
$2.50. 

Fourteen short stories about a Middle Western small town, 

eopled with Polish or German Americans. Mr. Hemingway 
aptly says that the country and the people are reminiscent of 

Pieter Breughel. Mr. Bahr describes them in a one-syllable 

style that is occasionally reminiscent of Mr. Hemingway. But 

the stories have vitality, color, and humor; they are freshly 
ind directly told; and a note of irony now and then makes 
them more than merely readable. 


pe 


SMIRE. By Branch Cabell. Doubleday, Doran and Company. 
$2.50. 

It is difficult for one who is not among Mr. Cabell’s warmer 

admirers to be properly appreciative of “Smire,”” which is 

the third in the trilogy which began with “Smith” and 
Smirt."” Perhaps it will be sufficient to say that Mr. Cabell’s 

manner has not changed an iota and neither, really, has his 

matter. If you like it, you like it. CAROLINE SMITH 


RECORDS 


So of the Decca records now offered at 50 and 75 
cents are decidedly worth getting. They are repressings 
from European masters, and as such they fall into two groups. 
On the one hand there are English Decca recordings, which 
were made recently and have the clarity and fidelity that this 
fact implies. Outstanding among these is the set of Purcell’s 
“Dido and Aeneas” (seven records, 75 cents each), which 
was originally issued by subscription. The music is beautiful ; 
it is well performed by people most of whose names will be 
unfamiliar to you: Nancy Evans, Mary Hamlin, Roy Hender- 
son, among other singers, Charles Kennedy Scott’s A Cappella 
Singers, the Boyd Neel String Orchestra, Bernhard Ord at 
the harpsichord, all under the direction of Clarence Raybould; 

and it is well recorded, except that one cannot distinguish the 
words. This makes it important to have the text, which did 
hot accompany my records. 
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THE THEATRE GUILD presents SS) 
Maxwell Anderson's new play 


THE MASQUE OF KINGS 


with 
HENRY HULL MARGO 
DUDLEY DIGGES PAULINE FREDERICK 


SHUBERT THEATRE, tith ‘Street, West of Droaudway 
Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2.410. Eves. 8:40. 300 neata $1.10 
Ff ; THE THEATRE GUILD presents 


STORM OVER PATSY | 


by Bruno Frank, adapted by James Bridie 
with BARA ALLGOOD ROGER LIVESEY 
CLAUDIA MORGAN IAN MecLEAN 
LEO G. CARROLL 
Mats. ae & Saturday, 2:40 Bve., 8:40 
rHEATRE, Sind Street, West of Broadway 





GUILD 








ANTI-WAR DINNER 


commemorating the 20th anniversary of Americas entry 
the Wor Wart 
Auspices 
AMERICAN LEAGUE AG a WAR AND FASCISM 


SENATOR CER. AL DP. NYE 
DR. HARRY F. WARD 
TUESDAY—APRIL 6TH—7 P. M. 
HOTEL RIVERSIDE PLAZA 
253 West 73rd Street, N. Y. ¢ 


Subscription $1.50 
Reservations: American League Against War and Fascism 


Informal 











45 E. 17th St., ALgonquin 4-9290; 268 Fourth Ave., ALgonquin 4-9784 
MUSICRAFT presents 
hitherto unrecorded works of the masters 
BUXTEHUDE 
Faster Cantata “O Froéhliche Standen” 
Ethel Luening, soprano; J. Reilich and R. Hersh, violins; 


Hunkins, cello; BE. V. Wolff, harpsichord 
HANDEL 
Secular Cantata “Nell Dolce Dell’ Oblio” 


Ethel Luening, seprano; Otto Luening, flute; 
Ilunkins, cello; E. V. Wolff, barpsichord 


Sterlipg 


W. F. BACH 
Piano Sonata in C major . Ernst Victor Wolff 
Cc. BP. E. BACH 
Piano Sonata tn G major . Ernst Victor Wolff 
J. SB. BACH 


String Quartet in E flat major . Perole Quartet 


Twelve-inch records—$1.50 each 


MUSICRAFT RECORDS, Inc. 
10 West 47th Street New York City 











WORKERS SCHOOL 
Spring Term Registration 
Labor History 
Current Events 
Chine and the Far East in World Affairs 


COURSES IN 
Marxism-Leninism 
Economics 


Dialectical Materialiem Psychology 
Science and Dialectice Labor Journalism 
Literature Russian 


American History And many other courses 











For Descriptive Catalogue 0 write te the Schoo! Office, 35 E. (2th St., M. ¥. C. 











When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation 





VACATION TOURS TO 
= riot PE 


Conducted or Independent 


Including COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, HELSINGFORS or 
PALESTINE, EGYPT and on return trip visit WARSAW. 
VIENNA, DALMATIA, VENICE, 
BERN and PARIS. 


Special Arrangements for Teachers 
Consult us about your travel plans 
—QOur service is FREE— 
Ask for literature. 


AMALGAMATED BANK 


11 Union Sq., N.Y. Algonquin 4-1500 





ke MEDICAL TOUR 
For Physicians and Dentists 
July 3, 1937 
Conducted by 
DR. EDWARD COHEN 
and OR. D. M. ROLLET 
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| 5 cannot conceive a forward- 
looking mind in our country being 
far away from The Nation at any 
time,” says Senator Gerald P. Nye 


-nor can thousands of other thoughtful Americans who form 
the largest readership The Nation has ever had! 


They find—as you do—that The Nation accepts the challenge 
of the intelligent minority to disclose the facts behind the 
news and to interpret them authoritatively from the progres- 
sive point of view. 


Our correspondents, feature writers, and editors help you 
inderstand the headlines of today and prepare you for those 
f tomorrow. Through the cold, hard eye of the militant 
progressive, we scrutinize every public issue to show you why 
it is a stride forward or a step backward. Readers who some- 
times disagree with our views admit, nevertheless, that we 
perform a service of extraordinary value in clarifying issues, 
attacking shams, upholding progressive principles, and in as- 
sisting them to form sound opinions of their own. 


Take as one example the coming articles by McAllister Cole- 
man which sketch the political career of New Jersey's reac- 
tionary Governor Hoffman. In these articles Mr. Coleman 
shows very clearly the governor's contempt for small con- 
sumers, the unemployed, and the organized labor movement 
ind calls attention to the forces which are now combining 
ipainst him and his corporate supporters. 


Critical months loom ahead. Understand them. If your sub- 
scription expires soon or if you are not yet a subscriber, mail 
the order form below at once! 





ORDER FORM 
The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York City 
Enter my subscription for [] one year for $5 ] two years for $8. 


[) three years for $11. (1) I enclose my check OR (J I will pay in 
40 days 


Addre 


4-3.37 
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The NATION 


On the other hand there are the Odéon and Parlophone 
recordings, which are old, but some of which are worth hay 
ing nevertheless. I would say this of a number of records of 
excerpts from Mozart’s operas that I have listened to. It is 
the orchestra that suffers in the recording of eight or ning 
years ago (but it suffers initially from the ubiquitous Dr. 
Weissman’s conducting) ; the voice is reproduced excellently 
and these Mozart records offer some superb voices. Thus, 
Leporelo’s Catalogue Aria from “Don Giovanni,” Papageno’s 
two arias from “The Magic Flute,” and “Se vuol ballare”’ and 
“Non piu andrai” from “The Marriage of Figaro,” the sing 
ing of Gerhard Hiisch is heard in all its beauty of timb: 
its perfection of phrasing, its spirit and dramatic point. Nor 
does Hiisch provide the only examples. I recommend from 
“Don Giovanni” the recitative “Don Ottavio, son morta’’ and 
the aria “Or, sai chi l’onore,” sung by Margarete Baumer; 
and “Dalla sua pace’’ and “I! mio tesoro,” sung by Max 
Hirzel. And from “The Marriage of Figaro” Cherubino’s 
arias “Non so pil cosa son” and “Voi che sapete,” sung by 
Luise Helletsgruber with a fresher voice than she reveals in 
the recent Mozart Society set; and ‘Porgi amor,” in wi 
Elisabeth Rethberg’s voice, too, is lovelier than it is today 
All these, I must add, are sung in German; and I must also 
add that they are, like Columbia records, afflicted with t 
residue that must be removed from the grooves by repeat 
playing. 

There is a record of the Quintet from “Die Meistersinger’ 
which is worth having for the beautiful voice of Emmy 
Bettendorf (on the reverse side she is heard in the conclusion 
of the bridal-chamber scene of “Lohengrin,” in which you 
may hear the bloom that Melchior’s voice has lost with the 
years). And she sings the exquisite passage “Geliebter, spare 
den Zorn,” which is on the first of four sides that give most 
of the scene of Sachs’s cobbling song and Beckmesser's 
Serenade in Act II of ‘Die Meistersinger.” The other singers 
include Michael Bohnen and Leo (not Gustav) Schiitzendorf 
Unfortunately the recording gets quite bad in Beckmesser's 
Serenade; but there are no other records of this wonderful 
scene. 

In an emergency I listened to the following single Victor 
records on a machine of a few years back (Victor E-135), 
using a cactus needle. This machine failed to reproduce the 
bass that I am sure is present in what sounds like a superb 
recording of the usual three excerpts from Berlioz’s ““Damna- 
tion of Faust.” The music was written for just the marvel 
ously colored and sensitized playing which the Boston Sym 
phony does under Koussevitzky (two records, $4). On an 
other single ($2) is exquisite singing by Elisabeth Schumann 
of Strauss’s “Traum durch die Dammerung” and “Ich 
schweibe” and Schumann’s “Mondnacht.” On still another 
($2) is a beautiful performance by Wilhelm Bachaus, excel 
lently recorded, of Brahms’s Variations on an Original Theme 
And on another ($1.50) are two songs of Sibelius sung by 
Eva Leoni: “The Dragon Fly,” Opus 17, No. 5, and “Aus 
banger Brust,” Opus 50, No. 4. I care neither for the songs 
nor for the singing. Nor do I find anything of interest in two 
compositions, “Andalucia” and “Arabia,” by the guitarist 
Oyanguren, which he plays on another single ($1). There 
are fine performances by Yehudi Menuhin of Paganini’s 
Caprice in E, Opus 1, No. 9, and the one in G minor, Opus 
1, No. 6, to which Enesco has fitted a piano acompaniment 
($2). And finally, a record ($2) which you may neglect 
the “Che faro” from Gluck’s “Orfeo” and the “Ombra mai 
fi" from Hindel’s “Xerxes,” sung by Enid Szantho. 

B. H. HAGGIN 
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Letters to the Editors 


garded as sufficient evidence but had to 


be supported with independent proofs. 


European Trials 

Dear Sirs: The editorial Behind the 
Soviet Trials in The Nation of February 
, states that Soviet judicial procedure is 
satterned more on that of the Continen- 
countries than on the 


European 


Anglo-American, and that in Continental 


\ 
Europe the evidence taken down during 
preliminary inquiry is secret. 

If by Continental European countries 

writer means Fascist Italy or Nazi 
Germany, he may maintain that their 
licial procedure is to a certain extent 
inalogous to that of Soviet Russia. In 
Italy political opponents of the govern- 
nent are tried by a special tribunal con- 
sisting Of officers of the Fascist militia, 
and the whole procedure depends on the 
liscretion of the president of the tribu- 
nal. Sometimes the newspapers are com- 
manded to publish documents and other 
vidence collected during the preliminary 
inquiry. Until the middle of 1935 they 
were as a rule allowed to give no more 
han the names of the defendants and 
sentences inflicted upon them. Now 
even this information has been sup- 
pressed. In Germany Hitler can even 
purge out” his political opponents 
vithout any trial at all—which is per- 
haps a fairer and more humane method 
»f getting rid of them than the Soviet 
method, according to which they are 
srought on the stage to vilify themselves 
by abject “confessions.” But if by Con- 
tinental European countries are meant 
those which are still endowed with free 
government, and Italy and Germany be- 
fore they were blessed with Mussolini 
ind Hitler, then the statement in ques- 
ion is wholly out of place. 

In France the evidence collected dur- 
ng the preliminary inquiry is so far 
from being secret that the counsel for 
the defense attends the whole procedure, 
ind the papers can give information 
tbout it from day to day. In Italy before 
1927 the records of the preliminary in- 
juiry were put at the disposal not only 
‘f the counsel for the defense but also 
yt the press. No document or other 
evidence collected during the preliminary 
inquiry was of any use during the public 
trial unless it was read out. The material 
gathered during the preliminary inquiry 
served to help the judges and barristers 
in cross-examining the defendant and 
witnesses, not to make the public inquiry 
innecessary. “Confessions” were not re 


If judicial procedure in the free coun- 
tries of Continental Europe as well as in 
the dictatorial countries were similar to 
that of Soviet Russia, this still would not 
nean that Soviet procedure is good. It 
would mean that not only the dictatorial 
but also the free countries of Europe 
should take lessons from Anglo-Ameri- 
can procedure. As a matter of fact, in this 
field the free European countries have 
little to learn from the Anglo-Saxons, 
and Stalin must be content with the 
companionship of Hitler and Mussolini 

GAETANO SALVEMINI 


Cambridge, Mass., March 16 


Spirit of Spain 
[The appended letter from Madrid 
has been sent to us by a subscriber.) 


Dear ——-: Across the highway leading 
from France to La Junquera there is a 
poster: “Spain and Catalonia greet all 
friends of freedom and justice.’’ You 
pass under it, and then you find yourself 
a land of sky- 
scrapers and chlorotic wage slaves of 
Manhattan beyond the Statue of Liberty, 
but a land in the throes of revolution 
and human joy, that goes to your head 
like wine. You fall 
iards at once. They are friendly, thought- 
ful, and infinitely kind, and yet retain 
their dignity. They are physically attrac- 
tive. The militia, dressed in a motley 
uray of rags, move silently and grace- 
fully, like cats. If Barcelona and Cata 
lonia are exciting, Madrid confronts you 
with a note of passionate intensity. Even 
in Valencia there is a certain amount of. 
gaiety left. The cafes and cabarets are 
crowded ; you see quite a number of well 
dressed men and women. Madrid is en- 
tirely different. There are crowds of 


in a new world. Not 


in love with Span- 


people, but they are gray. Appearances 
ire neglected. Few men bother to shave 
They say that shaving is a disgrace, be- 
cause it shows that you have time for 
yourself. The cafes are open, and the 
trams 
thing closes at seven in the evening, and 


cem to run on schedule. But every 


ifter that Madrid is dead, except for the 
boom of cannon and the occasional rattle 
of machine-guns. There is a determined 
atmosphere about Madrid, and practi- 
ully everybody is confident that it cannot 





be taken by the enemy. On the other 


y { 
hand the majority of the population ex 
pect things to get worse in the future, 
particularly the food question. I am con- 
vinced that whatever hardships may face 
us here, the surrender of Madrid 


thinkable. 


It is impossible of course to explain 


is un 


all that Spain is at the moment, and all 
it stands for, and it is difficult to pick 
out really relevant facts. I would like, 
however, to tell you about two things I 
have seen, because they impressed me 
most. All over Spain along the roadside 
one sees wrecked and abandoned cars, 
smashed in the first few weeks of the 
revolution by their enthusiastic but in 
competent drivers. The revolution de 
stroys. In Madrid I saw a place where 
they collect these wrecked cars, build 
bodies for them, lengthen the driving 
shafts, and make ambulances out of 
them. They started two months ago, 
workers themselves, and out of nothing 
they have created a unique and wonder 
ful plant. They are turning out fifty am 
bulances each month now, and this is 
only the beginning. The workers who 
took us round the place were the proud 
est men on carth, and they made us 
proud too. Proud of taking part in their 
war, which is our war also, and of hav 
ing them as our comrades. The factory 
is near the front, but through shelling 
and bombardment the work goes on. 

And then there was the blood-trans 
fusion service, organized by Dr. Bethune 
of the Canadian unit. They are getting 
blood from donors in Barcelona, typing 
and testing it, and then sending it to all 
Spanish fronts. It is a marvel of scientific 
and technical organization. Ten minutes 
after they are rung up, the patient at the 
front is getting a blood transfusion. | 
wouldn’t have believed it possible had 
I not seen it with my own eyes. 

It is true that the revolution destroys, 
but it creates in the same step. In the 
same way it makes and destroys its ene 
mies, but what wonderful friends it 
makes! The feeling of equality and 
human dignity is all permeating and 
shines through the dirty and unshaven 
faces of its soldiers, through the mud of 
the unhappy countryside, through the 
shellholes in the houses. We who are 
marching in its wake say: Long live the 


revolution! R.A 
Madrid, February 6 
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Sean O’Faolain 

Dear Sirs 

1 letter from John O'Hara Harte in 
stated that at the 

leaving Ireland Sean O'Faolain was un- 

} 


der arrest there, and that possibly he was 
still in 


Some weeks ago you printed 


which he time of his 


prison on January 6, the date of 
ter. Having already heard a rumor 
fect I wrote Mr. O'Faolain, 


who now replies in part as follows 


to the imic 


1, however. A young 
se, for some odd 
, and you would be 


f people 
like yourself, said 


who have 


appointment, = 
' I think those « 
I am likely to be jailed 


thought you 
lays are over for 
wo thing 
for now is for writing an unpopular book or 
for protesting 
good one 


igainst the banning of some 


B. W. HUEBSCH 


New York, March 11 


Bright Idea 


Dear Sirs: Writers have been our despair 
for years. Constituting a group which 
should be the first to accept modern 
ideas, they have in fact lagged far behind 
teamsters and longshoremen. At last, 
however, there are signs of the times 
among them. Pressed on, perhaps, by 
the sharp necessity of paying mounting 


grocery bills—according to the figures of 
the Authors’ Guild the average income 
of a writer is $2,500 in good times, with 
the limit in bad—some sixteen 
hundred authors of all literary crafts and 
have formed a standard trade 
union, the American Writers’ Union, 
which already has locals in twenty-three 


zero 


calibers 


cities, 
The 


designed to cause considerable weeping 


first tear bomb in their attack, 


offices, is an 
the free-presentation 
to submit manuscripts-in-multiple 


in the magazine arrange 


ment, known as 
plan, 
to publishers. For thirty years editors 
have enforced an unmentioned but none 
the less merciless boycott against the au- 
thor who dared to submit his work to 
more than one of them at a time. Their 
reason for so doing is excellent: if 

writer receives competitive bids for his 
product he is liable to get a fair price for 
it. It is quite illegal, since it flouts the 
federal statute dealing with restraint in 
trade, to set up such a boycott; hence it 
is done sub rosa. But writers throughout 
the country will be polled by the union 
by the thousand, and if their vote for 
the projected free-presentation plan is 
as overwhelming as it in all probability 
will be, editors will soon be receiving 
manuscripts labeled, “Submitted under 
the free-presentation plan of the Amer- 
ican Writers’ Union.” And editors dis- 





A. THIRD SOVIET SEMINAR 
England, Denmark, Sweden, 32 
RUSSIA and Armenia, 
Sail July 3 


Poland, France. 
60 . $5 1 5 
Leader 


PROF. BERNHARD J. STERN, 





days in 





Sweden, 
Poland, 





Aus 
Sail 


Crecho, 
France 


$545 


rODES, 


Russia, 
Switzerland, 


Sociologist, Columbia University, 
C. UNITED FRONT GROUP 
Denmark, Finland, 30 days in 
fans 
60 - $398 
Leader 
University of Towa 
E. SOCIAL SECURITY SEMINAR 
tr Italy, 
Tuly 3 
all inclusive 
CHARLOTTE 


Editor Science and Society. 
RUSSIA, France, Sail July 4 
ALVIN E. COONS 
England, Sweden, 
days 
Labor Organizer 


Leader 


> COMPASS TOURS ~ 





and Journalist 
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B. SOCIAL CHANGES IN EUROPE 


Denmark, Sweden. 
Hungary, 





England, 
RUSSIA, 
Sail July 
58 days 
all inclusive 
Leader: DR. CLINTON J. TAFT, 
Director C. L. U. of S. Cal. 


D. NEW WORLD AND THE OLD 
Turkey, 


France. Sail 
60 - $595 
Leader 


PROFESSOR BERNHARD 
OSTROLENK, 
Economist, Author, Editor. 


F. MEDICAL TOUR TO S. RUSSIA 


SOVIET RUSSIA, Poland, 
Austria, Switzerland, France. Sail July 17. 


48 days Tourist Class $695 


all inclusive 
Leader: DR. SAMPSON J. WILSON 


20 days in 
Austria, France. 


$495 





Scandinavia, Russia, 


England, 
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Greece, 
July 3 
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55 West 42nd St., New York 


Using Modern Third-Cless on the Atlantic 
For descriptive pamphlets apply 


COMPASS TRAVEL BUREAU 


LOngacre 5-3070 
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The NATION 


criminating against the craftsman who 

sends in such a manuscript will find 

themselves in hot literary waters. 
GEORGE ALBE} 


New York, March 23 


CONTRIBUTORS 


OSWALD GARRISON VILLARI 
who as editor of The Nation made one 


of his most persistent and courageous 
journalistic campaigns in behalf of 
rights of the peop sle of the West Indic 
recently returned from a trip to 


islands, 


MAXWELL S. STEWART has just spent 
several days on the Nebraska front of 
the country-wide campaign for cheap 
power and the conservation of natural 
resources. There as elsewhere the Sv- 
preme Court and the vested interests are 
the villains in the piece. 


ROBERT DELL, whose dispatches fron 
Paris and Geneva have appeared for 
many years in the Manchester Gwardian 
and The Nation, is one of the most dis 
tinguished of foreign correspondents 
His long experience and wide knowl. 
edge of European affairs make his com 
ment at this critical period doubly valu 
able. 


AGNES SMEDLEY has been active in 
the radical movement in China for ten 
years; with Mme Sun Yat-sen she found 
ed the Chinese League for Civil Rights 
She is the author of “China’s Red Army 
Marches” and of several other books on 
China. 


MAXWELL GEISMAR, who has fre 
quently contributed reviews to The Ne- 
tion, is on a year's leave of absence from 
the English department of Sarah Law 
rence College. 


PHILIP RAHV is one of the editors of 
the Partisan Review and Anvil, a radica 
literary journal. 


HORACE GREGORY, poet and lit: 
erary critic, will shortly publish a study 
of the traditions behind modern litera- 
ture entitled “Makers and Ancestors.’ 





INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


THE NATION, 20 Vesey St., New York. Price 
15 cents a copy. By subscription—Domestic: One 
year $5; Two years $4; Three years $11. Ad- 
ditional Postage per year: Foreign, $1 ; Canadian, 
50 cents. The Nation is indexed in Reader® 
Guide to Periodical Literature, Book Review 
Digest, Dramatic Index, Index to Labor Periodi- 
cals, Public Affairs Information Service. Three 
weeks’ notice and the old address as well as the 
new are required for subscriber's chanve of 
address. 
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